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DIFFERENT 


DIFFERENT PATHS. 


I LATELY talked with one who strove 
To show that all my way was dim, 

That his alone —the road to heaven; 
And thus it was I answered him: 
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“ Strike not away the staff I hold, 

You cannot give me yours, dear friend; 
Up the steep hill our paths are set 

In different ways, to one sure end. 


What, though, with eagle glance upfixed 
On heights beyond our mortal ken, 
You tread the broad sure stones of Faith 
More firmly than do weaker men; 


To each according to his strength; 

But as we leave the plains below, 
Let us carve out a wider stair, 

And broader pathway thro’ the snow. 


And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last together, freed 

From mists that circle round the base, 
And clouds that but obscure our creed; 


We shall perceive that though our steps 
Have wandered wide apart, dear friend, 
No pathway can be wholly wrong 
That tends unto one perfect end.” 


LONG AGO. 


Two Roses bloomed upon a tree: 
Their white leaves.touched with every sway: 
ing. 
I bent to gather one, while She 
Plucked off the other, gently saying, 
“ When things do grow and cling like this, 
And Death almost appeareth loath 
To take but one, ’twere greater bliss 
To both for Death to smite them both.” 


Lost Love! Dead Love! They come and go 
The Summers with their sun and flowers, 

Their song of birds. I only know 
There is a blight upon the hours. 

No sun is like the once bright sun 
That shone upon that golden weather, 

In which she said those flowers were one, 
And Death should spare or smite together. 
Athenzum. E. W. H. 


KINDRED. 


Our own, our own. Time’s heavy hand strikes 
hard, 
Absence lends fatal strength to circumstance; 
Old paths by slow forgetfulness are barred ; 
Old sympathy is chilled by cruel chance. 
New loves shine down the fairy dreams we 
saw ; 
New friendships early vows obliterate ; 
Till half the happy bonds, our childhood’s law, 
Fade for the waning life, or soon or late. 
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Yet touch a chord by kindred feeling known, 
Call on an echo deep in kindred heart, 

Blood will assert an innate power its own, 
And wake the spirit for the champion’s part. 

Our own, our own. God-given, holy chain, 
Linked as mere babies on our mother’s 


knee 
Soldered by mutual hope and joy and pain, 
Reaching from birth unto eternity. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


LOVE’S QUEST. 
(FOR A MURAL PAINTING.) 


WHENAS the watches of the night had grown 
To that deep loneliness where dreams begin, 
I saw how Love, with visage worn and thin, 
With wings close-bound, went through a town 
alone. 
Death-pale he showed, and inly seemed to 
moan 
With sore desire some dolorous place to 


win; 
Sharp brambles passed had streaked his 
dazzling skin, 
His bright feet eke were gashed with many a 
stone. 


And, as he went, I, sad for piteousness, 
Might see how men from door and gate 
would move 
To, me 4 jis steps ;, or womankind would press, 
With wistful eyes, to balconies above, 
And bid him enter in. But Love not less, 
Mournful, kept on his way. Ah, hapless 
Love! 


! 
Saint Pauls. AuSTIN Dosson, 


APART. 


My love, why dost thou leave me thus forlorn 

In weary solitude through day and night? 

I miss thy shadow in the noonday light — 
Thy fair and luminous brow at wakening morn 
Gleams not beside me, and my heart is torn 

With painful longings, and my tearful sight 

Swims with strange visions of thy homeward 

flight 
*Mid ait and broken bows, of sorrow born. 
Return, sweet dove! I have found perennial 
springs 
On sunny banks, where thou mayst lave and 
rest. 
Come quickly ere the darkness round thee 
clings — 

Hie hitherward up the shadows from the 


west 
With shimmer of golden sunlight on thy wings, 
To sink in cooing murmurs on my breast! 





MorGAN EVANS, 











A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS, FROM 
1750 DOWNWARDS. 


JOHANN FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 
THERE is something attractive and. 
interesting, not only to the critic but. to| 
the general public, in that close contact | 


and juxtaposition of two great writers in| 


almost any department of literature, 
which permits every reader the privilege 
of contrast and comparison, and seems 
to enlarge his powers of discrimination 
by the mere external circumstances which 
call them forth. It would be difficult to 
overestimate how much Goethe has done 
for Schiller and Schiller for Goethe in 
this way. They have made a landscape 
and atmosphere for each other, rounding 
out by the constant variety and contrast, 
each other’s figures from the blank of the 
historical background — impressing upon 
our minds what one was and the other 
was not, by an evidence much more strik- 
ing than that of critical estimate. We 
have not in England any parallel to the 
group they make, or to the effect they 
produce. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
might have faintly emulated it had their 
intercourse been longer and fuller; but 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, or Byron and 
Shelley, or any other combination in our 
crowded poetical firmament, would be but 
two among many—not The Two, the 
crowned and undisputed monarchs of a 
national literature, as are this German 
pair, — men of the same age, the same 
inspiration, to whom the great task has 
been given, consciously and evidently, of 
shaping the poetry of a people. To us, 
with our older traditions and long-accu- 
mulated, slowly-growing wealth, the po- 
sition altogether is remarkable enough to 
call forth an interest more curious and 
eager than is generally excited by literary 
questions. The poetry of a nation, ac- 
cording to our experience, is its oldest 
and most assured inheritance, something 
so deeply bedded in our heart and life 
‘that we cannot point out to ourselves 
where it began, or call up before our 
minds any conception of those dim ages 
when it was not. Shakespeare himself, 


the greatest glory of our English tongue, 
stands centuries back, and has been the 
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birthright of many generations of Eng- 
lishmen ; yet even he was far from being 
the founder of our national poetry. But 
here not so far parted from absolute sight 
and touch — one of them still living with- 
in the recollection, or at least within the 
lifetime, of a great many of us —stand 
the two men who have created German 
poetry. Were it possible that instead of 
the slow and gradual growth of character 
and expression which makes us out of 
children become men, the expansion of a 
human soul could come about in a day or 
a moment like that of a flower, it would 
scarcely be more surprising, more inter- 
esting, than are the phenomena which 
attend this other development, the birth 
of pottry— in a race which it is now the 
fashion to consider one of the most poetic 
races of humanity. A hundred years ago, 
however, that race had done little more 
than babble in vague ballad strains and 
preludes of verse. It had its Minnesing- 
ers, it is true, great enough to charm the 
literati of the present day who take to 
themselves the glory of having disinterred 
them ; but great poems never need dis- 
interring. Germany lay silent in a rich 
chaos of material, fanciful, superstitious, 
sentimental, transcendental, but with no 
literature in which to express itself, no 
poetry —a Memnon’s head, quivering 
with sound suppressed, which as yet no 
sun-touch had called forth. But that the 
image is trivial for so great an occurrence, 
we might say that the curtain rolled visi- 
bly up from the dim world, thus lying 
voiceless, revealing in a moment the two 
singers, whose office was to remake that 
world, and give its darkness full expres- 
sion. The curtain rolls up slowly — upon 
nothing —an empty stage, a vast silent 
scene ; when, lo, there enters from one 
side and another, on either hand, a poet 
—and the poetry of Germany is created 
under our eyes. A most curious, mem- 
orable sight as ever came to pass in this 
world, and all the more notable that the 
doers of it are not one nor many, but two, 
magnifying, revealing, expounding each 
other, and by their mutual presence mak- 
ing the mystery clear. 

What would it have been in England 
had Shakespeare and Milton instead of 
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being the growth of two different ages, 
stood side by side, working together, cre- 
ating consciously, and of set purpose, that 
literature which they enriched so nobly, 
one of them, at least, with probably little 
thought enough of the vast thing he was 
doing! We are all fond of comparing 
and contrasting these two Princes of 
English song, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their time and character; but 
what endless opportunities should we not 
have found for this contrast had they ex- 
isted inone sphere. The difference is so 
great however, that we cannot make any 
just parallel. Milton could no more have 
been produced in all his intensity and 
learned austere splendour in the broader 
and richer Shakespearian age, than 
Shakespeare, all-embracing, all-tolerant, 
all-comprehending, could have preserved 
that godlike breadth and fulness in the 
stern struggles of the Commonwealth. 
The comparison between them cannot be 
complete. But Goethe and Schiller were 
born and lived under the same influences, 
were moulded by the same events, drew 
breath in the same atmosphere. And 
they were what it is possible our Shake- 
speare was not, though of late ages we 
have been taught to believe it essential 
to poetry—they were conscious poets, 
worshipping in themselves the divine fac- 
ulty which they recognized, and feeling 
its importance with a distinctness which 
was beyond all shadow of adoubt. The 
association of two such men gives an ad- 
ditional interest and attraction to each. 
It is a union which has been commented 
upon at unmeasured length and by many 
critics, moved by that curious and over- 
weening enthusiasm for German literature 
which has affected with a kind of literary 
frenzy so many original and thoughtful 
minds. We do not pretend to approach 
the subject with the adoring reverence 
which has been so common, and from 
which it is so difficult to escape when any 
attempt is made to consider the two great 
poets of modern Germany ; but we do not 
claim any exception from the special spell 
of their remarkable position, a position 
as notable in the world as that of any re- 
former, statesman, or patriot who has 
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given new form and development to the 
life of his country. 

Of the two Goethe was so much the 
more remarkable that he can be consid- 
ered and treated of alone ; but of Schiller 
we can scarcely speak without bringing 
in the name of his greater, more splendid, 
and less lovable coadjutor. Their friend- 
ship was creditable and profitable to both, 
though we confess we are a little weary 
of hearing it pointed out as an exception 
to the ordinary relations between men of 
letters, which, the world persists in be- 
lieving, are constantly interrupted by 
jealousies and emulations. This persist- 
ent theory maintains itself bravely, as 
most theories do, in the very face of fact 
—by which it might have been proved a 
thousand times that whatsoever may be 
the jealousies of art, writers and paint- 
ers invariably find their closest compan- 
ions in their own craft, and are nowhere 
so happy or so much at home, all friendly 
tiffs notwithstanding, as among their 
brethren of the brush or the pen, who 
alone fully realize their difficulties and 
understand their efforts. Where is the 
writer, living or dead; who has not been 
consoled and stimulated by the generous 
appreciation of rivals, even when less 
successful than himself, even when some- 
what soured by personal disappointment ! 
The great, except in the most singular 
cases, are always ready to applaud an 
honest effort ; but even among the small 
there is a wonderful amount of generos- 
ity and appreciation of excellence, a gen- 
erosity for which they seldom get much 
credit, but of which all real brethren of 
the arts are fully aware. Patrons are 
good (perhaps) when they are to be had — 
and the personal friends who love us be- 
cause we are ourselves, famous or unfa- 
mous, are best of all earthly blessings ; 
but for companions, for the understand- 
ing which alone makes one man’s sym- 
pathy living and potent to another, for 
comprehension of what we have arrived 
at, whether successfully or not, commend 
us to our fellows, those others of our 
trade with whom according to the prov- 
erb we never agree. Possibly not, at all 
times and in all circumstances ; but even 
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when there is not agreement-there is un- 
derstanding, which is next best. 

The association, however, of these two 
great German minds, does some injus- 
tice to the lesser greatness. We in- 
stinctively begin our estimate of Schiller 
by the confession that he has produced 
no Faust —a confession which is per- 
fectly true, but highly unnecessary in 
respect to any other poet. Neither has 
Goethe, we might add, produced a Wal- 
lenstein: but Faust so far transcends all 
embodiments of human sentiment which 
are less than sovereign and supreme, that 
the poet’s fame has become one with that 
of his creation, and we do not ask what 
else he has done beside this crowning 
effort. That wild, mystic impersonation 
of natural genius, speculation, supersti- 
tion, and all that is great and little in the 
German soul, stands alone in the world. 
The supreme imagination which thus 
welded a mass of incongruous and fan- 
tastic popular fancies into one being, has 
undeniably something in it beyond the 
range of the noble and gentle thinker 
who attempts no such mystical flight. 
Schiller has nothing in him of the demi- 
god; he stands firm upon mortal soil, 
where the motives, and wishes, and as- 
pirations of common humanity have 
their full power. Even the visionary 
part of him is all human, Christian, natu- 
ral; and when he touches upon the bor- 
ders of the supernatural, as in those 
miraculous circumstances which  sur- 
round his Maid of Orleans, it is still 
pure humanity and no fantastic arch-de- 
moniac inspiration which moves him. 
He is infinitely more of a man, and — 
paradoxical as the words may appear — 
infinitely less of a German, than his 
greater rival. The standing-point from 
which Goethe contemplates the world is 
that of a separate being, able, upon his 
detached point of vision, to see as it 
were all round the human figure which 
he contemplates, to behold it in relief, 
with a full sense of the perpetual com- 
plication of meaner with higher impulses, 
and the confused mixture of petty exter- 
nal circumstances with the wild and vio- 
lent movements of unrestrained will and 
passion. The man who sees thus from 
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an intellectual eminence should, it might 
be said, see better and more clearly than 
the observer on the common level. But 
yet it is not so; for the very gain in 
point of perspective has a_ confusing 
effect upon the landscape. The lines 
are altered by the apparently impartial 
distance from which he views them. 
There is something wanting to the hu- 
man aspect of the work—a something 
which is made up by the keener sense of 
local colour, the sharper perception of all 
differences in atmosphere, the currents 
of air, the clouds and shadows, which 
give special character to the scene. 
Thus the fantastic wildness of the Ger- 
man imagination —the aspect, half pic- 
turesque, half grotesque, of its special 
temper and tendencies —works into the 
picture with double force from the 
Goethe altitude, thus making the more 
abstract poet at the same time the more 
national. We feel the apparent fallacy 
involved in these words: they are a para- 
dox ; yet they are true as far as our per- 
ception goes. 

But Schiller stands upon no smiling 
grand elevation of superiority: he stands 
among the men and women whom he 
pictures, sympathizing with them, some- 
times wondering at them, sometimes 
regarding them with that beautiful enthu- 
siasm of the maker for the thing created, 
by which the poet abdicates his own 
sovereignty, and represents himself to 
himself as the mere portrait-painter of 
something God—not he—has made. 
How faithfully, how nobly, without one 
thought of self-reflection, he follows the 
lines of his hero’s noble but faulty fig- 
ure, not sparing Wallenstein — putting 
his strength as well as his weakness on 
the canvass, yet showing ever the heroic 
magnitude of both! With what a swell 
of high and generous emotion he holds 
his Shepherd maiden spotless through 
the stormy scenes of her brief drama! 
His own individuality has nothing to do 
with these noble pictures. He puts him- 
self aside altogether from the stage, 
from the canvass, and throws his whole 
magnanimous force into the being whom 
it is his business to present to the world. 
Wallenstein is no more equal to Hamlet 
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than it is to Faust ; but in this particular 
at least, the art of Schiller is more 
Shakespearian than that of Goethe. 
There is much init of the high uncon- 
scious humility, the simple putting aside 
of all personality, which distinguished 
our greatest poet. Instinctively we find 
in Werter, in Meister, even in Faust, the 
poet himself, who lurks within the fig- 
ures he has made; but we no more look 
for Schiller in his Wallenstein, in Max, 
or Carlos, or Tell, than we look for 
Shakespeare under the robes of Pros- 
pero or in Hamlet’s inky suit. Schiller 
paints humankind without reference to 
himself, as Shakespeare did, throwing 
himself into characters different from 
his own, in which he can imagine a fash- 
ion of being perhaps greater than his 
own; whereas Goethe paints always a 
certain reflection of himself pre-eminent, 
and humankind only in relation to and 
contrast with that self, somewhat dis- 
credited and insignificant in the compari- 
son. Such a difference is one of kind 
and not of degree, and may be traced 
through many lesser grades of power — 
one of those great distinctions between 
genius and genius which we must call 
moral rather than intellectual. We 
might say that the same distinction 
could be drawn between Milton and 
Shakespeare, were it not that this double 
contrast would land us in confusion inex- 
tricable. To place Schiller in the position 
of Milton, and Goethe in that of Shake- 
speare, is, we are aware, a common judg- 
ment of critics; and it is impossible to 
refuse to perceive how the breadth and 
impartiality, the ease and grandeur, of 
the greater German, correspond with the 
qualities.of our supreme poet; or how 
the narrower and intenser feeling of 
Schiller, his earnest morality, and ideal 
elevation of the good and the true, reflect 
themselvesin Milton. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this broad general resemblance, we 
feel that there is an interior and profound 
difference between the two, in each case, 
which suggests another classification. 
Milton is one of the egoist-poets, con- 
scious, first of all, in the universe, of his 
own supreme existence, the standard of 
all things, throwing the rest of humanity 
into the shade. He is his own Satan, as 
Goethe is his own Faust. The highest 
conception of intellect and immortal spirit 
which either can grasp is himself. Thus, 


though in one phase of character Schiller 
resembles most the austere, learned, im- 
passioned, and virtuous Milton, by an- 
other he takes his place on the side of 
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Shakespeare, showing the same power of 
self-obliteration, if not the wonderful 
calm and impartiality with which that 
boundless intelligence represents all man- 
kind. This moral difference is more 
subtle and delicate than almost any in- 
tellectual distinction. It is a difference 
which critics may miss, but which the 
common mind recognizes without know- 
ing why, and demonstrates by a warmer 
tenderness, a deeper personal feeling, 
towards the less selfish genius. The 
heart never hesitates in its conclusion, 
and we believe its judgment to be infalii- 
ble. We admire with perhaps a certain 
shudder the great and gloomy spirit in 
his fallen grandeur, the great Satan, the 
mysterious Faust. But the humbler 
and sweeter nature which forgets itself, 
whether conjoined as in Shakespeare’s 
case with the higher genius, or as in 
Schiller’s with the less, touches us be- 
yond intellectual admiration, and makes 
its possessor the poet of our hearts. 
Johann Friedrich Schiller was born in 
November 1759, on the banks of the 
pleasant Neckar, in the little town of 
Marbach ; his mother being the daughter 
of a respectable tradesman, and his father 
of like parentage. His father, however, 
was a surgeon in the Wiirtemberg army, 
and went tothe wars with his regiment — 
sometimes, it would seem, acting as a 
regimental officer ; and the earliest years 
of the poet’s life were passed in the sole 
care of a gentle poetical young mother, 
in the still German village, where she 
lived with her homely parents, and where 
the doctor-captain visited them from time 
to time, bringing whiffs of gunpowder 
with him, and of the larger atmosphere of 
the world, just then so noisy, resounding 
with wars and rumours of wars. When 
peace permitted the father’s return, the 
family went to Ludwigsburg, where little 
Friedrich first made acquaintance with the 
delights of the theatre; then to Lorch, 
where the beautiful country and the ruins 
of an old convent and castle filled him 
with dreamy childish pleasure. In an 
appendix to the people’s edition of his 
Life of Schiller, just published, Mr. Car- 
lyle has given us many new and delight- 
ful details of this primitive, homely, 
poetic German country life —so sparing, 
so thrifty, so tenderly sentimental and 
full of family affection, of which already 
many pleasant chapters have been opened 
to the world. The family finally settled 
at Solitiide, near Stuttgard, where Schil- 
ler’s father had the superintendence of 
the forest, and of a model-nursery and 
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plantations destined for the instruction 
of all Wiirtemberg, a kind of art in which 
Captain Schiller was famed. Here, with 
his somewhat stern father’s reminis- 
cences of the outside world, with his 
kind mother’s poetry and stories, with 
the society of his young sisters, much 
fresh air, and the simple enjoyments of 
childhood, the boy developed and grew. 
He decided very early upon becoming a 
clergyman, and had been sent to “the 
Latin school, at Ludwigsburg,” with this 
idea. But the son of a servant of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg was not expected 
to entertain independent ideas. This 
potentate was a paternal ruler and a theo- 
rist, and he had just established a great 
academy —a military training school — 
called by his own name, and one of his 
darling enterprises, which was intended 
for the benefit, above all others, of offi- 
cers’ sons. All at once, while the Schil- 
lers pleased themselves with the notion, 
common to all homely, aspiring people, 
of seeing their son “wag his pow in a 
pu’pit,” there suddenly came an offer of 
imperious kindness from the Duke to 
take the clever boy, who was of a kind to 
do the new establishment credit, into the 
Karls-schule. Both the child and the 
parents objected strenuously, but the ob- 
—— of the father had to be made 
humbly and had to be overruled,— for 
was not he himself and ali his family de- 
pendent on the caprice of his royal pa- 
tron? The kindness of a superior is often 
as tyrannical as cruelty ; but yet we can- 
not but feel that Duke Karl Eugen has 
had hard measure, and that, barring the 
embarrassing and unthought-of fact, that 
his old soldier’s son happened to be a 
born poet —an untoward accident which 
neither fathers nor princes can guard 
against —the Duke was really doing his 
best to provide for and establish in the 
world, the boy who had, it might be sup- 
posed, no better inheritance than his fa- 
vour. 

Thus, at the age of fourteen, the young 
Friedrich was carried off from home, and 
from all his own cherished hopes and 
wishes, to be trained after the most miii- 
tary fashion for the public service. Cap- 
tain Schiller, after the momentary pang 
of giving up all hope of clerical honours 
and the peaceful life of a pastor for his 
child, seems to have been well enough 
satisfied on the whole; but the younger 
Schiller’s hatred of the senile the 
rigid rule, the absence of all independ- 
ent action, never abated, and seems to 
have worked upon his mind in secret, 





during the six years of his training, with 
most exasperating effect. The artificial 
repression of the system wrought him 
gradually into the wildest theories of re- 
bellion. Forced to study subjects in 
which his mind took no interest, and. to 
adopt a profession— that of regimental 
surgeon — which he hated, he avenged 
himself upon Wiirtemberg, upon tyrants 
generally, upon all the tyrannies of cir- 
cumstance, and the inequalities and in- 
justices of life, in a violent outburst of 
poetry which took the world by storm, 
It would be too much to say that the 
tyranny of the Karls-schule made Schil- 
ler a poet; but there can be but little 
doubt that it determined the manner of 
his beginning, and that but for its rigid 
rule, and attempted annihilation of all in- 
dividual thought, such a wild drama as 
“ The Robbers” would never have come 
into being. 

This drama, the first production of the 
young poet, was begun and completed in 
the Karls-schule. “He had finished the 
original sketch of itin 1778,” Mr. Car- 
lyle tells us, having then attained the age 
of 19; and almost the first act of his man- 
hood, on getting free from the military 
academy, two years later, was to publish 
this wild plea of nature and youth against 
the bondage of the world. “He had just 
been appointed surgeon of a regiment in 
the Wiirtemberg army when he took 
this daring step. “ The Robbers ” is too 
well known to require any lengthened de- 
scription. Itis the story of two broth- 
ers, one of whom, by the most primitive 
and unmitigated villany, drives the other 
from the refuge of his father’s heart and 
house, which might have saved him from 
the crime to which he was driven by des- 
peration. Karl von Moor, the injured 
and maligned hero, becomes the chief of 
a band of desperadoes, and sets himself 
to the work of doing wild justice in the 
oppressed country, robbing the rich to 
give to the poor, with the innocent and 
primitive magnanimity of a Robin Hood, 
though with all the wild storms of senti- 
ment, passion, remorse, and misery which 
belong to an age more advanced in the 
representation of emotions. Every one 
who has read it must remember the sun- 
set scene in which this young hero 
laments the innocence he has forfeited, 
and compares the feelings of his child- 
hood with those which a career of crime 
and violence has left in his mind. This 
scene expresses the prevailing sentiment 
of the whole drama. A_ burning sense 
of wrong, and fierce disappointment with 
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life, have driven the young man into wild 
action, visible rebellion against not only 
tyranny but law. Yet, through all, he 
holds fast by an imaginary intention 
which is noble, not criminal, and suffers 
agonies of remorseful misery when his 
followers break, as they do constantly, 
his own fanciful rules of mingled mercy 
and retribution. He is driven from crime 
to crime by that sequence of events 
which no human hand can stop, yet can- 
not consent to be criminal, or clear his 
mind from an inextinguishable longing 
for purity and peace. 

This noble and melancholy criminal, 
however, is surrounded by very primi- 
tive and elementary figures—types of 
conventional classes of mankind, rather 
than men. The immense force of emo- 
tion in the drama, its fury and fervour, 
defraud us of the smile which rightfully 
attends such wild youthful demonstra- 
tions of life’s oe ; it is so dead- 
ly serious, so impressed with its own 
reality, that the reader is carried along as 
upon a boiling and foaming torrent ; but 
ona calmer inspection, the boyish sim- 
ple-minded blackness of shadow and 
clearness of light become very apparent. 
The preposterous transparent guilt of the 
villanous Franz, so perfectly frank and un- 
disguised to himself, and so quickly fath- 
omed and seen through by others; the 
weak old man so easily and perfectly de- 
ceived ; and the angelic type of women, 
faithful to the last — are like the rude for- 
cible figures drawn by a child, in which the 
rough outlines of the human form is put 
down typically, on the simplest principles 
of construction. But notwithstanding 
this primitive treatment and the extreme 

outh of the composition — notwithstand- 
ing its effervescence of lawlessness, and 
protest against repression —there is all 
the simplicity of innocence in Schiller’s 
first drama. In all its heat of passion, in 
all its flow of speculation, and apparent 
thoughtfulness, its pretence at something 
like philosophy — it is as innocent as our 
Robin Hood ballads. Youth is rampant 
in it, but youth that has known no evil. 
We are told that it put wicked thoughts 
into the heads of the German youth, and 
tempted them to rebellion. And no doubt 
the author thought himself gloriously 
wicked as he poured forth those thunders 
and lightnings of fancy, making the wel- 
kin ring again with his shouts of defiance 
to all constituted authority, all decorum, 
discipline, and law. But, notwithstand- 
ing, we repeat, “ The Robbers” is the 





most innocent of all youthful efforts to be | 
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oung poet dashes 
across his stage, thundering out his 


very wicked. The 


words, mouthing the biggest blasphemies 
he can invent ; but the very effort is the 
best proof of his purity and innocence. 
A!l the ill he knows he heaps into his 
first tragic production, but that is so 
transparent, so straightforward, so frank- 
ly monstrous! It is wickedness as con- 
ceived by an innocent heart. 

And what fire and vehemence are in 
the wild drama — what unbounded youth- 
ful energy and force! At what a pace it 
goes, blazing upon its way, holding the 
reader breathless with the rush of incident, 
the fierce heat of emotion! We indeed 
may smell only gunpowder in all those 
thunderings and lightnings, and feel the 
display to be pyrotechnic; but to the 
author the bolts he wielded came hot out 
of the hand of Jove, and the sympathetic 
audience whose interest he carried with 
him, accepted his certainty that the fire 
was divine, and felt it blaze and crackle 
with a universal thrill of emotion. Sel- 
dom has genius taken such hot and sud- 
den vengeance on the authority which 
held it in; and even now, at this calm 
distance, the reader understands and 
sympathizes with the excitement of both 
author and audience, and feels the sweep 
of the fiery current which carries him 
along breathless to the end of the drama. 
Like a very firebrand, exciting all, fright- 
ening and scandalizing many, it drooped 
into that iron-bound century, fettered by 
a hundred petty tyrannies. It ran through 
Germany like wildfire; students and 
other lawless lads were said to have 
taken to the woods and hills in emulation 
of Karl von Moor’s dare-devils ; and the 
generous Robber, who took from the rich 
to give to the poor, became for a time the 
idol of all those revolutionaries who were 
native to the age, but who, happily for 
themselves, in Germany, at least, expend- 
ed their revolutionary fire ia “ Robbers ” 
and other literary mediums. Schiller 
gave, had his petty tyrant but known it, 
the most useful safety-valve by this 
means for the rising vapours of specula- 
tion. He relieved his own bosom at the 
same time of perilous stuff which might 
_— wrought him greater harm in after 
life. 

“The Robbers,” however, cost Schil- 
ler a long and painful pause in his career. 
It cut short the reputable and secure life 
which his anxious father and his patron 
duke had in their intentions provided for 
him. What the former thought of his 
son’s wild production, we are not in- 
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formed; but the Duke regarded with 
horror not only its sentiments but its 
composition, in which all unities were 
ruthlessly disregarded. He was, how- 
ever, we are told, kind enough to offer 
his own services as critic to the young 
poet, and was, on the whole, not too hard 
upon him to begin with, recommending 
him to confine onthe to medical sub- 
jects, or at least to consult his gracious 
patron before writing any more poetry. 
There scarcely seems in this sufficient 
ground to warrant the panic with which 
Schiller was seized somewhat later, and 
which impelled his flight to Mannheim, 
where he was attracted by delusive hopes 
of court patronage, and an open field for 
his dramatic powers. To be sure, the 
critic duke had by this time come to 


sterner orders, forbidding the poet, “un-; 


der pain of military imprisonment, either 
to write anything poetic, or to communi- 
cate the same to foreign persons.” The 
latter stipulation referred to the produc- 
tion on the stage at Mannheim of “ The 
Robbers.” This tyrannical order gave 
the last crown to Schiller’s fears and 
grievances. Yet, hard as was such 
usage on the poor young poet, the reader 
can scarcely refrain from a certain whim- 
sical sympathy with the Duke, thus de- 
prived of the delight of possessing a 
poet of his own to criticize and com- 
mand, and drive into the ways that 
pleased him —just at the moment, too, 
when Karl August at Weimar had his 
Goethe in leash, and when a poet began 
to bea thing which it was the fashion to 
have about a court! If Schiller had 
been a little more complaisant and per- 
suadable, what might not the result have 
been for the glory of Wiirtemburg, the 
Karls-schule, and royal Karl himself, the 
patron of the same? We cannot but 
feel that this poor duke had a grievance 
on his side. Schiller’s position, how- 
ever, became gradually more and more 
painful, and, in his own eyes, untenable. 
He made various applications to be dis- 
charged from the service, but without 
effect. He had before his eyes the ex- 
ample of the poet Schubart, who had lan- 
guished for years in prison in conse- 
quence of literary offences ; and a mix- 
ture of exasperation and panic wound 
him up at last to an important step. In 


sadness and poverty, and much fright for 
the possible consequences, he resolved 
to make his escape from Wiirtemburg ; 
and after a sad secret parting from his 
mother and sisters — the poor old father, 
from , prudential motives, being kept in 
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ignorance —he fled by night from Stutt- 
gard under cover of the festivities which 
celebrated a royal visit. To the credit 
of the Duke, however, it must be added 
that, though keeping up all his life a 
show of displeasure against the poet, 
who no doubt had sadly disappointed as 
well as thwarted him, he neither at- 
tempted to visit that displeasure upon his 
father, nor even took any steps against 
the deserter himself. Ali the sufferings 
of the melancholy interval that followed 
were brought about by pure panic on 
Schiller’s side, not by any actual unkind- 
ness on the part of the Duke, who 
henceforward never really appears in the 
poet’s history again. 

The story of his wanderings in dis- 
;may, and poverty, and fright, for some 
time after, is told by a faithful compan- 
fion called Streicher, a young musician 
; who accompanied him, and seems to 
have been to Schiller the most devoted of 
friends. They went to Mannheim, where, 
after a weary period of suspense, hoping 
to have the drama of “ Fiesko,” the sec- 
ond of his productions, accepted for the 
stage—a piece of good fortune which 
would have filled their exhausted purse 
—the two fugitives, still in terror of 
— pursued, wandered about the coun- 
try, lurking under false names, and wait- 
ing wearily for the good news that never 
came. We are told that, during this 
miserable interval, poor Schiller, now 
calling himself Dr. Schmidt, now Dr. 
Ritter, could not, nevertheless, resist the 
temptation of asking at the booksellers’ 
shops about the popularity of “The 
Robbers ;” and when he beens it ap- 
plauded, naively confessing himself to be 
the author, notwithstanding that it was 
the cause of his present evil plight! 
The friends were often reduced almost 
to desperation, and now and then driven 
wild with panic, as when mysterious ru- 
mours reached them of a Wiirtemberger 
who had been seen making inquiries 
after the poet, and whom imagination 
immediately concluded to be an emissary 
of the Duke, though he turned out to be 
a most innocent acquaintance, anxious 
to be of use to Schiller. The poet’s 
misery was brought to a climax, however, 
by the rejection of “ Fiesko,” which left 
the pair of friends at once penniless and 
hopeless, stranded in a strange place, 
and with no apparent resource left open 
tothem. The only refuge left for Schil- 
ter was in the absolute retirement of the 
country-house of one of his friends, 
where he accordingly went in November, 
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after a dreary suspense of more than three 
months. He was twenty-three. His life 


was cut short and interrupted in all its, 


former channels. He was _ separated 
from his home, his family, his associa- 
tions, all that was dear to him, with debts 
behind him, penury and solitude and 
semi-dependence before him, and noth- 
ing to console him but the poetry for 
which he suffered, and those fanciful 
companions of whom his brain was full. 


He was eight months in this solitude of ; 


Bauerbach, where he arrived half frozen 
in the middle of a hard German winter, 
a fugitive and exile. Poor melancholy 
youth! the fantastical and apparently 
unnecessary character of this self-ban- 
ishment does not diminish the painful- 
ness of it. But he had the tragedy of 
“ Kabale und Liebe” in hands, and thus 
had a consolation beyond the power of 
Fate. 

His consolation was turned into joy 
when the lady of the house, the Frau 
von Wolzogen, and her beautiful young 
daughter, arrived at Bauerbach. Then a 
new and delightful domestic circle was 
formed for the young poet. Here was 
his first Lottie —if not his first, yet one 
of his first —loves ; indeed’ en tout bien 
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of these earliest friends ; and the other 
Charlotte, afterwards Madame von Kalb, 
who was fora long time his inspiration, 
was also closely connected with the fam- 
ily at Bauerbach. Before, however, he 
had entered this magic circle, one or two 
passing inclinations had already flitted 
across his firmament. The Frau Vischer 
of Stuttgard had supplied his verses 
with a Laura, and Margarette Schwann, 
the daughter of the Mannheim bookseller, 
led him to the length of a proposal. 
Other vagrant loves came and went like 
doves to the open windows of the poet’s 
heart. He was always ready, it would 
seem, to acknowledge the attractions of 
a new heroine; but a certain admixture 
‘of friendship, real if somewhat senti- 
‘mental, in all these little episodes, seems 
, to have on safety to both the worship- 
'pers and the worshipped; for the poet 
| was deeply tender and affectionate, rather 
|than impassioned. The running accom- 
|paniment of these tender friendships sus- 
tained his life, but no woman seems to 
have owed either scathe or scorn to 
Schiller. No fatal quarrels or embittered 
| hearts marked his gentle progress through 
| this troublesome world. . 

During his stay in Bauerbach the third 


et tout honneur, Schiller, it is evident, of his youthful dramas, “ Luise Miilerin,” 
was gently and delightfully in love, not or, as it was afterwards entitled, “ Kabale 
only with the daughter, but with the und Liebe,” was finished. It was a not 
mother, an accomplished and tender- unfitting completion to this part of his 
hearted woman. It seems to have /|life. The master-note of conflict against 
continued to be his lot through life to | the injustices and inequalities of life, 
conceive a certain enthusiasm for every ;which had been struck so strongly in 
gracious and graceful lady with whom he |“ The Robbers,” and which had run 
was thrown into close  intercourse.|through the historical plot of “ Fiesko,” 
Nothing, however, could be more un-| vibrated perhaps more warmly than ever 
like the Goethe fashion of love than)in the domestic tale of * Luise Millerin,” 
these gentle and delicate relations. The jin which a reflection of his own personal 
society of women appears to have been | troubles is to be found. The story is that 
a first necessity of life to Schiller, as it|of a young noble who loves the humble 





is to all men of sensitive organizations ; 
and he had the good fortune to interest a 
succession of women, whose companion- 
ship was elevating and profitable. The 
Wolzogens made him very happy at 
Bauerbach, though not without episodes 
of that extreme misery which is in itself, 
when we are young, a species of enjoy- 
ment ; for indeed he was compelled after 
a time to allow himself to be convinced 
that the pretty young Lotte had fixed her 
thoughts upon some one else, and that 
not for him was that tear of farewell 
which he had so joyfully appropriated as 
a symptom of dawning love. The Wal- 
zogens, however, never ceased to influ- 
ence and effect him. 
Charlotte von Lengefeld, was a relation 


His future wife, ! 


daughter of a musician, and for her is 
| ready to sacrifice everything. This youth 
is destined by his noble and ambitious 
father to build up his fortunes by marry- 
j}ing the mistress of the reigning highness. 
By the inconceivable baseness of this 
ambition Schiller hurled his worst thun- 
derbolt at the Highnesses and Wellborn 
Barons, who had wrought him mickle 
woe. There is much that is touching in 
|the picture of the lover’s despair, espe- 
| cially when we look upon it as inspired by 
the young poet’s own sense of the gulf 
which separated from him one sweet 
Lotte and another, high well-born maid- 
ens, above a poet’s rank, who was but the 
son of poor old Captain Schiller, and had 
‘as yet no scrap of nobility to wrap him- 
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When his Ferdinand demands 


self in. 
indignantly, if his “patent of nobility is 
more ancient or of more authority than 
the primeval scheme of the universe,” it 


is clear that all Schiller’s indignant 
voung soul speaks in him. Thus, after 
he has struck wildly at the inequalities 
of ordinary existence, the “ spurns which 
patient merit from the unworthy takes,” 
the suffering of the poor and the tyran- 
nies of the rich, the bitter disappoint- 
ment of those who rely upon the compre- 
hension of their fellows, in the first 
work ; and upon the horrors of tyranny, 
and self-deceptions of ambition in the 
second; he comes to those social diffi- 
culties which give to all distinctions of 
class their sharpest pang, in the drama 
which brings the first youthful chapter of 
his history to a conclusion. It is in this 
episode that the reader will have most sym- 
pathy with the young poet; for, indeed, 
it is always hard upon a young man when 
cruel fate separates him from his Lotte 
—and minds which have little patience 
with the vague struggle of youthful rebel- 
lion against constituted authority and the 
force of circumstance, may yet feel the 
misery of the separated lovers, who can 
be united only by death. At the same 
time, Schiller never made a more tremen- 
dous assault upon the depravity of his 
age than when he opposed to his fine and 
beautiful plebeian heroine the ambitious 
project of Ferdinand’s father, and the 
shameful marriage which was to form the 
foundation of the young noble’s fortune. 
“The Robbers” itself contains no such 
trenchant blow. 

These. two tragedies so far confirmed 
the poet’s fame that his retirement at 
Bauerbach ended by a call to Mannheim, 
where, in September 1783, he was settled 
as theatre-poet, a post he had long as- 
pired to, and in which he had a smalf but 
certain income, and a position befitting 
his fame. His terrors in respect of his 
ancient sovereign were set at naught by 
his naturalization as a subject of the 
Elector-Palatine, and also by his election 
as a member of the German Society, 
which included many of the most inflen- 
tial personages in Germany. He was 
thus placed in the position of all others 
best adapted, one would suppose, for the 
cultivaticn ‘of poetry and an intellectual 
life. But he was poor—and he was 


alone, which was worse —and, notwith- 
standing that his dramas were produced 
under his own superintendence, and his 
life full of mental activity, he seems to 
have languished in the intellectual city. 
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Less than a year after his arrival there, 
he received a bundle of letters and pres- 
ents which had, a little later, a great 
effect upon his life. “Some days ago,” 
he writes, “I met with a very flattering 
and agreeable surprise. There came to 
me, out of Lepizig, from unknown hands, 
four parcels and as many letters, written 
with the highest enthusiasm towards me, 
and overflowing with poetical devotion. 
They were accompanied by four minia- 
ture portraits, two of which are of very 
beautiful young ladies, and by a pocket- 
book sewed in the finest taste.” The 
writers of these letters and originals of 
the portraits were two pairs of betrothed 
lovers in Lepizig, one couple of whom 
were the future parents of the poet 
Korner. They were all young, overflow- 
ing with German sentimentality and en- 
thusiasm, and their chance offerings of 
youthful admiration laid the ground of a 
solid and life-long friendship. Schiller 
made no immediate reply; but he was 
charmed and touched by the frank 
homage and offer of affection ; and when, 
some months later, some of the disgusts 
of life took hold of his visionary soul, he 
suddenly fell back upon his unknown 
friends, as it is so great a relief and com- 
fort to do, and answered them with full 
response of the heart, accepting their 
overtures and throwing himself upon 
their friendship. A few months after 
this, in March 1785, he followed his let- 
ters, and appeared in the midst of this 
band of friends in Lepizig, whither a 
short time after he followed K6rner and 
his bride to Dresden. For the four or 
five following years he lived in their con- 
stant society, finding in it all his pleas- 
ure; nor was it until in one of his 
summer wanderings he had met with his 
future wife that he ceased almost to be- 
long to the Korner family. His friend- 
ship for them continued without inter- 
mission all his life ; and though warmer 
individual ties and final establishment in 
life removed him from the constant in- 
tercourse and unity of those youthful 
years, the bond of affection was never 
broken. The following letter, written to 
Huber, who was the fourth of his corre- 
spondents, before his arrival in Dresden, 
gives an amusing glimpse into the do- 
mestic details of the poet’s existence : — 


In my new establishment at Leipzig I pur- 
pose to avoid one error which has plagued me 
a great deal here in Mannheim. It is this: 
no longer to conduct my own housekeeping, 
and also no longer to live alone. The former 
is not by any means a business I excelin, It 
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costs me less to execute a whole conspiracy in 
five acts, than to settle my domestic arrange- 
ments for a week; and poetry, you yourself 
know, is but a dangerous assistant in calcula- 
tions of economy. My mind is drawn differ- 
ent ways; I fall headlong out of my ideal 
world if a holed stocking reminds me of the 
real world. 

As to the other point, I require for my 
private happiness to have a true warm friend 
that would be ever at my hand, like my better 
angel, to whom I could communicate my new- 
est ideas in the very act of conceiving them, 
not waiting to transmit them, as at present, by 
letters or long visits. Nay, when this friend 
of mine lives beyond the four corners of my 
house; the trifling circumstance that in order 
to reach him I must cross the street, dress my- 
self, and so forth, will of itself destroy the 
enjoyment of the moment, and the train of my 
thoughts is torn to pieces before I see him. 

Observe you, my good fellow, these are 
petty matters; but petty matters often have 
the weightiest result in the management of 
life. I know myself etter than perhaps a 
thousand mothers’ sons know themselves: I 
understand how much, and frequently how 
little, I require to be completely happy. The 
question therefore is: Have I got this wish of 
my heart fulfilled in Leipzig ? 

If it were possible that I could make a 
lodgment with you, all my cares on that head 
will be national 4 I am no bad neighbour, as 
perhaps you imagine. I have pliancy enough 
to suit myself to another, and here and there, 
withal, a certain knack, as Yorick says, at 
helping to make lives merrier and _ better. 
Failing this, if you find me any person that 
would undertake my small economy, every- 
thing would still be well. 

I want nothing but a bedroom, which might 
also be my working-room, and another cham- 
ber for receiving visits. The house-gear 
necessary for me are: a good chest of drawers, 
a desk, a bed and sofa, a table, and a few 
chairs. With these conveniences my accom- 
modation were sufficiently provided for. 

I cannot live on the ground-floor, nor close 
by the ridge-tile ; also my windows positively 
must not look into the churchyard. I love 
men, and therefore like their bustle. If I can- 
not so arrange it that we (meaning the quintu- 
ple alliance) shall mess together, I would 
engage at the ¢ad/e d’héte of the inn: for I had 
rather fast than eat without company, large, or 
else particularly good. 


Thus homely, sociable, and friendly 
was the poet’s notion of life—no so- 
lemnity of gloomy abstraction found a 

lace in him. He who would “rather 
ast than eat without company,” and 
whose happiness depends upon “a true 
warm friend ever at hand,” is, cold- 
hearted as this world may be, little likely 
to be left without the fellowship he loves ; 
and accordingly, friends seemed to have 
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gathered about the tender and gentle soul 
wherever he’ went. 

In 1787 Schiller made another change. 
He went to Weimar with the completed 
drama of “ Don Carlos,” and — varying 
the monotony by summer expeditions in 
the country and long sojournings in Ru- 
dolstadt, sometimes prolonged beyond 
the summer, for the society of his final 
and permanent Lotte, his future wife — 
remained between Weimar and Jena for 
almost all the remainder of his life. 
Weimar was not the abode of the Muses, 
which it had been and afterwards was, at 
that unpropitious moment. The royal 
Mecenas was absent, Goethe was in 
Italy, and the new poet received but a 
doubtful reception from the lesser lumi- 
naries in that literary heaven. Finally, 
Schiller obtained a professorship at Jena 
and settled there ; and in the beginning 
of 1790, having acquired an income as 
well as a chair, (which was not the case 
immediately on his appointment), he was 
made happy by his marriage with Mdlle. 
von Lengeteld, whom he had sought for 
three years, and for whose society he had 
gladly abandoned that of duchesses and 
poets. A happier marriage, it is appar- 
ent, never was. Lotte seems to have 
possessed all the tender sentimentalism 
of the German character, along with a 
fine and cultivated intelligence ; and in 
no point could there be a greater contrast 
between the two great German poe s than 
that which might be drawn between the 
noble and sweet wife who dignified and 
made happy the home of Schiller, and the 
commonplace termagant who succeeded 
to all that was left a Goethe’s well-worn 
affections. The Egoist fared according 
to the nature of such—the true and 
gentle lover won at last a prize worthy of 
him. And henceforward Schiller’s heart, 
heretofore perhaps slightly vo/age and 
given to general admiration, went no 
more astray. He was at length thor- 
oughly and steadily happy, so far as the 
inner circle of the affections was con- 
cerned. 

During this period he produced few 
great poetical works. His activity was 
ceaseless, and necessarily so, for he had 
not so far conquered Fortune as to com- 
mand the necessary Enough without 
countless and diversified labours. He 
had his “Thalia” —a dramatic journal 
which gave him more trouble than pay — 
anda share in other periodical labours ; 
he wrote much admirable prose — Philo- 
sophical Letters, the “ Geisterseher,” and 
his History of the Netherlands — besides 
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reviews and many another piece of lite- 
rary work, such as in these days we call 
ot-boilers; as every man who makes 
iterature his profession must calculate 
upon doing; but, except his “Carlos” 
and a few ot his shorter poems, produced 
no notable work in his proper medium of 
— . In addition to all this toil he 
ad his lectures to prepare, which he 
commenced in an altogether ambitious 
way by an introduction bearing the title, 
“What is universal history, and with 
what views should it be studied?” “ Per- 
haps,” says Carlyle, “there has never 
been in Europe another course of history 
sketched out on principles so magnificent 
and philosophical.” The study of history 
seems at this time to have attracted him 
strongly, as did also that of philosophy 
under the inspiration of Kant, whose 
system laid a strong hold upon the poet’s 
imaginative and sensitive soul; and he 
followed out with delight many specula- 
tions upon the principles of art and its 
moral influences, the zsthetical branch of 
the Kantian philosophy, and produced 
various essays on these subjects which, 
as matters not essential to his fame as a 
poet, or especially belonging to our pres- 
ent subject, we need not dwell upon. 
These speculations, if they did not injure 
his genius, at least retarded his poetical 
work. They made him less ready to 
engage in that process of composition 
which he had anatomized. He himself 
admits that “the boldness, the living 
glow which I felt before a rule was known 
to me, have for several years been want- 
ing. I now see myself,” he adds, “ create 
and form: 1 watch the play of inspira- 
tion ; and my fancy, knowing she is not 
without a witness of her movements, no 
longer moves with equal freedom.” Had 
it not been that Schiller’s greatest works 
were produced after this philosophical 
check had been put to the free stream of 
his imagination, we should have said that 
the effect must have been evil; but in 
face of the facts no such assertion can be 
made. 

These studies, however, and the im- 
mense flood of general work in which he 
was plunged, were brought to a sudden 
pause by a severe illness which he had 
very shortly after his marriage, and by 
which the seeds of permanent disease 
were sown in him. He never seems to 
have been perfectly well after, though he 
had still some fifteen years of noble ex- 
ertion to go through, and all his finest 
works were yet unwritten. His illness, 
however. and the false rumour of his 
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death called forth immense sympathy and 
actual aid, which was of the greatest 
service to him. In Denmark a few of 
his devoted admirers had been about to 
hold a fé¢e in his honour, which was con- 
verted, when the mistaken message of 
evil arrived, into “obsequies for the 
dead,” performed by “shepherds and 
shepherdesses in procession, bearing 
arlands of flowers,” and by h rns and 

utes softly performing symphonies, 
while his “Hymn to Joy” was sung; 
with a great many other sentimental 
fooleries of enthusiasm. This poetical 
carnival of tears and song lasted three 
days, the quaintest serio-comic perform- 
ance —though the actors in it seem to 
have been deliciously unconscious of its 
absurdity. But the foolish celebration 
had a good issue, in an annual tribute of 
a thousand gulden offered by two of the 
poetical rioters to the resuscitated poet, 
which secured him leisure and comfort 
for three years. His own Duke, the Ma- 
cenas of Weimar, came to his aid ina 
similar way at a later period ; and though 
the income thus secured to him was 
small, according to our estimate, it was 
enough to lift him beyond the necessity 
of enforced labour, a blessed freedom for 
the man of genius without either health 
or fortune, with so much yet to do in this 
world, and so little time to do it. But 
for this generous and timely aid, the 
heavenly vision of the Maid of Orleans, 
the noble figure of Wallenstein, might 
never have been added to the possessions 
of the world. 

His great work “ Wallenstein” origi- 
nated in this tranquil period after his ill- 
ness, when pecuniary ease was his for the 
first time in his life, and when, after long 
trial and banishment, he was at last able 
to return to his native district and refresh 
himself by renewed intercourse with all 
that he loved. It is pleasant to think 
that this new baptism of the fresh Swa- 
bian air, the sight of his old father, his 
longing and patient mother, and his little 
sisters who had grown during his long 
absence into women, strengthened the 
poet for labour worthy of him. His his- 
torical studies had led him to seek a sub- 
ject in the real annals of his country, and 
his philosophical tastes had drawn him 
towards a hero of such character and po- 
sition as should call forth all his knowl- 
edge of human motives and principles. 
The young paladin of romance was no 
longer in Schiller’s way; his tender 
poetical hero, torn asunder by a melan- 
choly love, struggling against parental in- 
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justice and the miserable force of preju- 
dice and circumstance, no longer sufficed 
for the maturing mind. Nor was he like 
Shakespeare, in that divine heedlessness 
of genius which caught up any chance 
grain of ancient story that floated his way, 
and developed a great drama out of it, as 
it were by chance. Schiller weighed 
many heroic figures in his poetic balances 
before he chose any. He thought of 
Frederick, who since then has charmed 
the imagination of another poet in prose ; 
he thought of the Swedish lion of the 
north ; but, fortunately for the world, 
chose neither of these personages. Wal- 
lenstein, great, noble, erring, and unfor- 
tunate, a man whose plainest history can- 
not read otherwise than like a romance, 
was better adapted for his purpose ; and 
with many ponderings the poet turned 
over in his mind the story of the great 
soldier. It was no hasty or slight piece 
of work. “ For seven years,” Mr. Car- 
lyle tells us, “it had continued in a state 
of irregular and often suspended prog- 
ress ; sometimes ‘lying endless and form- 
less’ before him—sometimes on the 
point of being given up altogether. The 
subject grew and expanded as he worked 
at itin the blessed ease of atime upon 
which no clutch of necessity was laid. 
He was now at the perfection of his 
powers ; the struggle which he had to 
work out was one more congenial to his 
early maturity and to the grave tone of 
his mind than any conflict of passion. 
Schiller’s Wallenstein stands between 
the temptations of ambition and that hard 
strain of unrewarded, unappreciated duty, 
which so often makes the weary soul 
faint in the midst of the way. His is 
the bitter mortification which makes us 
almost pardon the rebellion of a faithful 
servant wronged; for his services have 
never been justly recognized, nor his 
honour trusted. Between ambition and 
loyalty, and between prudence and daring 
— between the new, which is always at- 
tractive to genius, and the old, which is 
ever binding on the heart—the hero 
stands in the midst of the problems of 
middle age, not those of youth; and with 
a noble force and minuteness the poet 
follows him through his struggle. The 
sentiments with which we look on are 
not those of the ordinary dramatic spec- 
tator. The interest is deep and tragical, 
but we scarcely venture to pity, nor is 
there any tragic complication of Fate to 
appal us. The circumstances are dan- 
gerous and terrible, but the man is 
greater than the circumstances. The 
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moment he comes before us we feel the 
magnitude of a being greatly formed —~ 
nay, before we see him, when the mere 
reflection of him even through the rude 
soldiers that follow his banners, betrays 
his imposing influence and Jrestige. 

It is thus a great moral picture which 
is carefully, even elaborately, set forth 
before us, rather than the spontaneous 
outburst of a creative imagination. In 
most of the graver and more philosophi- 
cal creations of Shakespeare there is a 
sweep of passion which produces an en- 
tirely different effect upon the reader, 
which breaks out, even through the hesi- 
tations of Hamlet, and which carries us 
on with resistless force in sympathy with 
the jealousy of Othello —the madness of 
Lear. Even in Macbeth, the tremendous 
force of remorse, working with and 
through his guilty ambition, confers upon 
the dramaa might of tragic passion which 
is unknown to the German poet. Wallen- 
stein scarcely goes the length of guilt. 
We have the struggle of purpose, of in- 
tention, of varying plan and uncompleted 
design; but even his treason is little 
more than theoretical. He has not yet 
lifted a finger against his emperor, when 
the toils of Fate close round him, and he 
falls ere ever he has completed one act to 
justify his doom. This austere reticence 
of design affects the feelings of the read- 
er in the most curious way. The catastro- 
phe leaves us half exultant that the hero 
has been saved from any outward stain 
of guilt. The growing darkness that en- 
compasses him—the snare into which 
he thrusts his noble head with generous 
confidence —the terrible sense of ap- 
proaching fate, which fills the very air 
with gloom as we accompany him to the 
last scene —restore to Wallenstein the 
support of our moral sympathy, even 
in his intended treason. Nobly un- 
suspicious, incapable of learning the very 
alphabet of distrust, and with a certain 
majestic confidence in the stars, and in 
his own high fortune, he marches forward 
to the great treason he contemplates, with- 
out believing it possible that other men 
can be traitors. Though he has been 
taught the lesson in the most forcible 
way, he cannot be convinced of anything 
so alien to his nature, although himself 
on the way to commit a similar crime ; 
and so great is the skill of the poet, that 
we feel this curious paradox to be com- 
pletely truthful, and perceive that it is 
impossible for Wallenstein, even when 
deserted by the great mass of his follow- 
ers, to doubt for a moment the fidelity of 
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those who remain. At the same time we 
watch all the humiliating circumstances 
of his downfall, the desertion of his gen- 
erals, the failure even of that awe which 
has always encompassed his personal ap- 
pearance on the scene to his soldiers — 
with no sense that the man is humiliated, 
but, on the contrary, with a growing 
conviction of that internal nobleness 
which no affront can affect. The an- 
ae of his discovery that Piccolomini 

as been his enemy throughout, the blow 
to his affections conveyed by the defec- 
tion of Max, and afterwards by the 
young hero’s death — excite our sympa- 
thy not only for the pain he endures, but 
for the noble effort with which we feel 
him to surmount these miseries — struck 
to the heart, yet never yielding a step 
though heaven and hell combine against 
him. His great soul is not discouraged 
though his heart is torn to pieces. He 
dies unsubdued, falling as a great tree 
falls, to the confusion of his enemies no 
less than of his friends. Nothing can 
be more masterly than the delineation of 
Wallenstein’s sentiments throughout. 
If he never reaches the level of the 
Hamlets, he is more full of power and 
meaning than any individual hero of 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas; for it 
is not as a historical figure only that he 
is presented to us. History in Schiller’s 
reading of it is no picturesque chronicle, 
but the deepest philosophical reccrd of 
human principle and action. He selects 
his hero, not because his story is strik- 
ing or his position nationally important, 
but because it permits along with these 
natural advantages, much searching of a 

reat human heart, and _ investigation 
into its problems. It is this which gives 
to the drama of “ Wallenstein ” its great 
and simple dignity and its greatest 
charm. 

The story is told more after the fash- 
ion of Shakespeare’s historical plays 
than of any other modern productions. 
The first part of it, which is a striking 
and animated picture of “ Wallenstein’s 
Camp,” is but little known in England. 
It has no connection with the tale, if 
tale it can be called, but forms a kind of 
introductory chapter for those who wish 
to acquaint themselves fully with the 
mise en scene. \t isa fragment from the 


noisy, boisterous camp life, a panorama 
of rude moving figures, clink of spurs, 
trumpet-notes breathing across the land- 
scape, gleams of steel and brilliant col-; 
ours, loud voices, loud steps, careless 





jesting, rough levity and gravity, one as 
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little seemly as the other. A rude com- 
pany of soldiers from all countries tell 
in their various ways of the motives that 
have brought them thither, the noisy 
freedom which they purchase by abso- 
lute obedience, and all the rude delights 
of war and combat. It ends witha tu- 
mult and commotion produced by the 
bold (and most quaint) sermon of a 
Capuchin friar, in which the leader of 
the army is commented upon. They 
will not hear a word uttered against their 
chief. Wallenstein is at once their in- 
spiration and their confidence, the only 
real thing they believe in. When this 
curious preface, so purposeless, yet so 
full of purpose, ends, tie real drama 
Opens upon us. We are introduced to 
the society of Wallenstein’s generals, 
among whom an emissary from the em- 
peror, charged to convey the thunder- 
bolt of the imperial displeasure, is 
making a cautious round; but only to 
find them all devoted to their spirited 
leader, and indifferent — when not indig- 
nant —to the messenger of their sover- 
eign. This ambassador is accompanied 
by Octavio Piccolomini, Wallenstein’s 
seeming brother and bosom friend, but 
in reality the secret enemy who is plan- 
ning his overthrow. The other chief fig- 
ure in the play is the young and ardent 
Max Piccolomini, a young soldier trained 
in camps, who has just made the blissful 
discovery of what peace is, in the won- 
derful journey through a smiling undev- 
astated country which he has taken as 
escort to Wallenstein’s wife and young 
daughter Thekla. There are few things 
more beautiful in poetry than the young 
man’s enthusiastic description ot this 
journey which has revealed so much to 
him —and the sudden longing for peace 
which breathes out of the ardent young 
soldier’s soul. 


Max. Peace I have never seen! 
have seen it, 
Even now I come from it: my journey led me 
Through lands as yet unvisited by war. 
Oh, father, life has charms of which we know 


Yes, I 


not: 
We have but seen the barren coasts of life : 
Like some wild roving crew of lawless pirates 
Who, crowded in their narrow noisome ship 
On the rude sea, with ruder manners dwell, 
Nought of the fair land knowing but the bays 
Where they may risk their hurried thievish 
landing — 
Of the loveliness that in its peaceful dales 
The land conceals — oh, father, oh, of this, 
In our wild voyage we have seen no glimpse — 
Oct. (Gives increased attention.) And did 
this journey show you much of it? 
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Max. "Twas the first holiday of my ex- 
istence. 
Tell me, what is the end of all this labour, 
This grinding labour that has stolen my youth, 
And left my heart uncharmed and void, my 
spirit 
Uncultivated as a wilderness ? 
The camp’s unceasing din; the neighing 
steeds ; 
The trumpet’s clang, the never-ceasing round 
Of service, discipline, parade, give nothing 
To the heart, the heart that longs for nourish- 
ment. 
There is no soul in this insipid business : 
Life has another fate and other joys. 
Oct. Much hast thou learned, my son, in 
this short journey ! 
Max. O blessed bright day when at last 
the soldier 
Shall march back home to life, and be a man! 
Through the merry lines the colours are 
unfurled 
And homeward beats the thrilling soft peace- 
march. 
All hats and helmets decked with leafy sprays, 
Last plunder of the fields! The city’s gates 
: now needs no petard to burst 


The walls are crowded with rejoicing people, 

Their shouts ring through the air: from every 
town 

Blithe bells are pealing forth, ringing the 


vesper, 

Glad end of bloody day. From town and 
hamlet 

The joyful folk stream forth, thronging and 
shouting, 

Hindering in happy crowds the army’s march. 

The old man, glad to have lived to see this 
day, 

Holds fast once more his home-returning son. 

Artd he, a stranger to his father’s house, 

Forsaken long, comes in: with spreading 
boughs 

The tree o’ershadows him at his return, 

Which at his going was a slender sapling ; 

And modest blushing comes a maid to meet 
him 

Whom on her nurse’s breast he left. Oh joy 

To him for whom such door shall be thrown 
wide, 

Such tender arms with soft embracings open.* 


It is almost needless to describe the 
beautiful character of Thekla, proud, 
sweet, tender, and gentle princess, to 
whom out of her convent, as to Max out 
of the camp, that wonderful revelation 
has come. This brief journey has been 
to both the crown of life —it is all that 
life has to offer them. The beautiful 
eager girl, seeing her hero-father for the 
first time since her childhood, proud of 
him, exulting in him — yet more tenderly 


* We have taken Mr. Carlyle’s version of this beau- 
tiful passage with a few modifications, as more close to 
the original than that of Coleridge. 
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concerned for her mother, whose heart 
his ambition and danger have well-nigh 
broken, than for the less-known parent — 
is touched with the rarest and most deli- 
cate skill. She is “Friedland’s daugh- 
ter,” — at her weakest moment, proud, 
still, and strong as he, but with a melan- 
choly in her soul which springs into fore- 
boding strength when a sense of the dark 
mysteries going on around her opens to 
her mind. Theklais no soft enchantress, 
serving the aims of an ambition which is 
beyond her sphere. Her judgment is un- 
clouded even by her love: at the risk of 
her own heartbreak, she bids her lover 
obey his honourable and direct impulse 
to leave her father when Wallenstein 
throws off his allegiance ; and when the 
news of Max’s death, the only news that 
was to be looked for, comes, Thekla is 
heroic in the great calm of grief that suc- 
ceeds her first desperation. Her famous 
song has afforded a sentimentally foolish 
expression of fictitious or superficial feel- 
ing to so many, that we almost fear to 
quote it as showing the very key-note of 
her noble character. There is no wail of 
discontent in it, but a magnificent still- 
ness of woe. “I have had all the happi- 
ness of earth — I have lived and loved.” 
What finer utterance was ever given to 
Youth’s pathetic record of its own brief 
existence, its characteristic mingling of 
satisfaction and despair ? — a whole world 
of meaning breathes through the brief 
simplicity of those much-abused words. 
We need not go further into the drama, 
nor point out the somewhat stern and 
careless hand with which Schiller draws 
his group of generals — all moved by one 
impulse, and that the meanest motive of 
which humanity is capable, mere self-in- 
terest. Perhaps our interest would have 
been distracted from the principal figure 
had the poet shown us any relenting on 
the part of these rough soldiers, any 
power of judgment or lingering softness 
of sympathy and devotion to the chief 
who had dealt so generously with them. 
As it is, their universal exhibition of a 
coarser material nature, the instant re- 
sponse which all make to Piccolomini’s 
whisper of danger on one side and re- 
ward on the other — with the one excep- 
tion of Butler, who is moved by the 
sharper sting of injured self-love; and 
on the other hand, the equally coarse 
partisanship of Tertsky onl Illo, to the 
chief whom they drag on to his ruin, hop- 
ing for unparalleled success and advance- 
ment through his means,—keep in per- 
fect relief the one great form, whom we 
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seem to see against a pure heaven of ral love of everything ideally pure and 
blue, even in his wrong-doing, instead of lofty finds the most genuine satisfaction 
the stormy and crowded background /in sucha subject. The tender skill with 


which is appropriate to the others. The 
tragedy winds up with ‘almost as much 
slaughter as Hamlet, but the reader is 
not permitted to see the massacre. The 
confusion, excitement, and terror of the 
murder of Wallenstein, which we divine 
vaguely at a distance by means of the 
sudden tragic commotion and _ half-heard 
tumult; the pathos of Thekla’s flight to 
the tomb of her lover, where we know 
her broken heart will cease to beat ; and 
the brief tragic record of that young 
hero’s end in the heat of battle, — come 
one after another, with differing degrees 
of pain, which gather into one sombre 
but fine climax. All the noble figures 
thus depart by separate ways into the 
darkness ; the ignoble remain to wear 
out their meaner lives as Fate permits ; 
but the poet reserves one final touch of 
anguish, more bitter, more sharp than 
death, for the ambitious schemer Piccolo- 
mini, who has built his own fortunes on 
the ruin of his brother-in-arms. Wallen- 
stein is dead, swept out of the world, his 
glory, his power, his honour, his family, 
all made an end of, in total and universal 
destruction. The other wins; but he 
wins by losing all that has made the 
struggle worth his while. When the now 
childless Octavio stands in the desolate 
lodging of his friend and victim, and has 
the imperial letter put into his hand ad- 
dressed to the Prince Piccolomini, we 
see that success has a more desperate 
punishment than failure, and that there is 
in the victory of deceit and self-regard a 
more appalling blackness and anguish 
than in ruin itself. 

Thus the high moral which Schiller 
loved to carry through all the realms of 
fancy has its most full and impressive ex- 
pression. 

The only other of Schiller’s dramas 
into which our space permits us to enter, 
and which is to ourselves one of the most 
beautiful works of imagination in exist- 
ence, is the “ Maid of Orleans.” No be- 
ing more attractive to the imagination 
than Joan of Arc has ever found a place 
in history; and in this drama the poet 
has poured all the glowing light of genius 
upon that beautiful simple figure, expand- 
ing its outlines into an angelic grandeur 
and sweetness, and surrounding it with 
an atmosphere of generous enthusiasm 
and visionary glory. No historical doubt 
or questioning interferes with Schiller’s 
fervour of poetic admiration. His natu- 
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which he contrives for his heroine a 
shadow of weakness as ideal as her 
strength and purity — the wavering of 
her virgin soul from absolute duty at the 
sight of the fair-faced Englishman — the 
soft magic which steals into her imagina- 
tion alone, most sacred and stainless of 
visionary sins,—could only have origi- 
nated in a mind as pure, and a heart as 
capable of understanding purity. Here 
— itself would not be half so great, 

ut for the aid of the pure soul and stain- 
less moral temperament. This noble 
rendering of the Pucelle’s wonderful story 
gives us not only one of the finest im- 
aginative creations, but reveals to us the 
purity, the simplicity, the sweetness of 
the poet’s mind, capable, in an age so 
soiled and so unbelieving, in the very 
shadow of that vile image by which Vol- 
taire made himself infamous, of placing 
so faira vision before the world. How 
far the supernatural elements involved 
are justifiable we need not ask; for any- 
thing is justifiable which contributes to 
the excellence of a creation at once so 
lovely and so heroic. 

There is no need to indicate the fea- 
tures of a tale so universally known. 
The character of Jeanne d’Arc herself is 
what we seek in every repetition of her 
story; and we know none so elevated or 
so beautiful as that of Schiller. A shade 
of musing sadness mingles at all times 
with the radiance of high purpose and 
rapt resolution which carry her through 
her mission. In the midst of battle and 
council, in the presence of the king, be- 
tween the suitors who contend for her fa- 
vour, and the archbishop before whom 
she bows in loyal humility, she is a thing 
apart, softly abstracted in her simplicity 
and straightforwardness. No complica- 
tion of other emotion breaks in, except 
once, to weaken the single and fixed pur- 
pose which gives so much grandeur to 
her figure. The cloud which passes over 
her is absolute, like the brightness of 
her first appearan¢e. Her visionary sin 
darkens her whole being while it lasts. 
She has not a word to say in answer to 
the accusation of witchcraft. That guilt 
is not hers; but other guilt is hers, of 
which no one knows, which shuts her 
mouth from all pleas of innocence. She 
is silent, for she has gone astray. She 
suffers dumbly the false blame, the un- 
grateful frenzy of the populace against 
her, who but now made the heavens ring 
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with hername. She wanders forth alone, 
uncomplaining, not even breathing to her 
own faithful companion the fact that she 
is innocent. Musing she goes, as mus- 
ing she came, her soul wrapt in thoughts 
incomprehensible to those around her; 
until in the silence and unresisted shame 
her heart is freed from her error, her di- 
vine confidence returns. Schiller has 
not dared to follow Joanna through the 
real facts of her story—he has shrunk 
from the stake, and that profound misap- 
prehension of her contemporaries which 
even our Shakespeare was not great 
enough to free his kingly imagination 
from. He has given to his heroic maid- 
en a death less terrible and more poetic, 
a change for which perhaps in the inter- 
ests of humanity we may thank him, 
though we can conceive how those ter- 
rible facts might be so treated as to add 
yet a nobler drama to literature. Joanna 
dies gloriously after a victory in Schiller’s 
noble poem —a fact which satisfies bet- 
ter the naturat human craving for some 
sort of poetic justice, popularly so called. 

We need not discuss the other dramas, 
which are less lofty than these two su- 
preme productions of the poet’s imagina- 
tion. The “ Tell,” which is one of the 
best known, is a fine, animated, and pic- 
turesque production, full of life and 
action, and with many passages of great 
poetical merit ; but it fails in character, 
there being too much action and variety 
of scene for any consistent study of in- 
dividual mind or heart. To ourselves 
“ Don Carlos” is more interesting than 
either “Tell” or “ Mary Stuart”; but 
the reputation of Schiller, we believe, can 
never be more fitly justified and realized 
than by the two works to which we 
have specially referred — the great philo- 
sophical conception of Wallenstein — the 
pure, noble, and glowing imagination 
which appears in the story of the heroic 
Maid. 

These dramas are like the leading fig- 
ures in another drama, that of the poet’s 
life. Behind them, like the crowds of 
Wallenstein’s army, is a thronged back- 

round of other work,.enough of itself to 

ave filled the days of any ordinary man. 
Much of this is unimportant in Schiller’s 
history. We need not attempt any ac- 
count of “ Thalia,” or the “ Horen,” or of 
those personal epigrams entitled “ Xe- 
nien,” by which he and Goethe lashed 
their contemporaries — which doubtless 
both poets thought of as matters of no 
ordinary weight, and which stung half 
Germany into wrath and retaliation. 
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There is no better evidence of the petti- 
ness of quarrels, even when conducted 
by genius, then the weariness, not to 
speak of any warmer feeling, with which 
we regard those fossilized relics of past 
squabbles, no doubt deeply exciting at 
the time to the personages involved. To 
be sure there is still a public which 
dwells upon the “Dunciad;” and the 
minds which relish that, might probably 
find some pasturage in the “ Xenien,” 
which luckily to the greater part of the 
world are dead as red-herrings, and not 
more attractive. We doubt either whether 
the mind of any but a very enthusiastic 
reader can follow the purpose of Schiller 
in those poems which he himself entitles 
“ Culture-Historie,” and devotes to the 
progress of civilization. Poets, like com- 
mon men, are curiously destitute of that 
power of seeing their own lives in per- 
spective, which enables them to discrim- 
inate the small from the great. Words- 
worth, we remember, intended his own 
poems to form something like a Gothic 
cathedral in the relation which each bore 
to each ; but what lover of Wordsworth 
ever thinks of his Gothic cathedral 
now, or reckons the “ Prelude” a nave, 
the “Excursion” a choir, the lesser 
poems chapels, as the poet in divine 
foolishness would have had him do? We 
cannot any more find additional beauty 
or instructiveness in Schiller’s classifica- 
tions. It is little tous now—if it ever 
was much to any living soul—to learn 
that the “Eleusinian Mysteries” “re- 
cord the social benefits of Agriculture ; 
the ‘Four Ages’ panegyrizes the influ- 
ence of poetry in all times ; the * Walk’ 
traces in a series of glowing pictures the 
development of general civilization; the 
‘Lay of the Bell’ commemorates the 
stages of life.” For these poetic caprices 
we care nothing; but we do care to hear 
that it was when he visited Rudoldstadt 
as a lover, in those long, dreamy, patient 
summers, when Lotte gradually charmed 
his life into hope and strength, that the 
poet saw the curious and fascinating 
work of casting a bell, and received into 
his glowing imagination that suggestion 
which was to blossom in so many tender 
and beautiful pictures. Of the “Lay of 
the Bell” we need scarcely speak. It is, 
perhaps, the best known of all Schiller’s 
poems ; and though most people who 
have learned German have stumbled 
through it painfully in the earlier stages 
of their progress, we do not suppose 
there are many who have not carried 
some of those lovely domestic scenes 
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away with them, or who fail to remember 


how the loaded wains come home at even- | 


ing; how the housemother “resteth 
never ;” how the father counts the chil- 
dren’s heads after the fire has ruined him, 
and finding none of them lost, is com- 
forted. How beautifully the life of that 
homely Germany gleams upon us through 
those flowing rhymes — careful, frugal, 
laborious, loving, encircled by fresh 
fields, and clouds, and sunsets — or those 
high-peaked roofs and narrow streets, 
through which the rumour of the fire 
runs wildly with the or of the 
bells! The translations of the late Lord 
Lytton, himself almost as universal and 
as industrious as Schiller, give in many 
cases an admirable idea of the spirit and 
beautiful life of these minor poems ; 
through the merest learner in German, 
on comparing the translation with the 
original, will recover many a spark of 
meaning which must disappear even in 
the best version. Many of Schiller’s 
lesser poems are acclimatized among us 
almost as if they belonged to our own 
language, and it is impossible for us 
to say more for their genial and gentle 
power. 

Schiller went through this mass of 
work with a modest industry which never 
made any ostentatious display. He had, 
however, his peculiar ways of working, 
which attracted the curiosity of his con- 
temporaries, and call forth the regret and 
even blame of his biographers. He was, 
like most sensitive men, impatient of in- 
terruption, and required quiet and soli- 
tude for his work. This he sought in a 
characteristic retirement in the stillness 
of the night, in solitary hermitages 
where the world could not invade him. 
During the day he was visible like other 
men, but when night came he would leave 
his house and betake himself to some 
lonely place, in a garden, where nothing 
but the night winds and murmur of the 
leaves could bear him company. This cus- 
tom, we are told, began as early in his life 
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;more frequently a flask of old Rhenish 
or champagne, standing by him, that he 
might from time to time repair the ex- 
haustion of nature. Often the neighbours 
; used to hear him earnestly declaiming in 
, the silence of the night ; and whaneerted 
an opportunity of watching him on such 
occasions —a thing very easy to be done 
from the heights lying opposite to his lit- 
tle garden-house, on the other side of the 
dell. might see him now speaking aloud, 
and walking swiftly to and fro in his 
chamber, then suddenly throwing himself 
down into his chair and writing. In win- 
ter he was to be found at his desk till 
four, or even five o’clock in the morning 
— in summer till towards three.” 

How strange must this scene have 
‘seemed to those darkling spectators 
watching across the dell, in which the 
Lintra dach or burn tinkled unseen be- 
neath the stars, the solitary lighted win- 
dow opposite, the tall worn figure passing 
and repassing, the inspired pale counte- 
nance, worn and weary, with which the 
poet turned to hiswork! The long sum- 
mer nights which thus passed over him 
were wearing away his enfeebled strength, 
and his days were already numbered ; 
but there is something which brings the 
tears to our eyes in this glimpse, across 
the years, of the lonely poet. Was the 
saintly maiden in heroic mail standing by 
him in the silence while the burn sang 
softly and the stars glowed silent in the 
midsummer sky? Did he pause, like his 
great hero, to contemplate those shinin 
mysterious orbs with the quiet and sol- 
emn wonder of an intelligence as great as 
they? No doubt the watchers on the 
opposite height thought of those night 
scenes when they flocked in the eager 
crowd to the theatre to see the Maid in 
her glory and agony, and to watch breath- 
less the last moments of Wallenstein. 
The picture is one which will appeal to 
the sympathies of all. 

It is comfortable to know that the gen- 
tle poet, to whom friendship and love 








as his residence in Dresden. When he was | were as the breath of his nostrils, had ful- 
settled in Jena, in comparative pecuniary |ly and richly all that better part of suc- 
ease, and with great work in hand, he;|cess which is dear to the poetic soul. 
bought a little garden for the purpose of | He was never rich, but his country set 
securing this retirement. The situation ‘him in her heart, and wherever he went 
was fine: “On the top of the acclivity,; honour and tender homage surrounded 
from which there is a beautiful prospect him. Once after the performance of his 
into the valley of the Saal, and the fir-|“ Maid of Orleans,” the beautiful crown 


mountains of the neighbouring forests, 
Schiller built himself a small house, with 
a single chamber. . . . On sitting down 


‘of all his poetical works, the whole audi- 
ence hurried out to the doors of the the- 
atre, and made an avenue for him to pass, 





to his desk at night, he was wont to keep holding up their children to see the glor 
some strong coffee or wine-chocolate, but of their race. He had the warm friend- 
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ship and admiration of Goethe, the great- 
est intellect of the time, and was sur- 
rounded by the affection of all worth car- 
ingforinGermany. A tender enthusiasm 
for himself — so gentle always, so friend- 
ly, tender, and true—as well as for his 
noble poetry, seems to have filled the 
country and universal heart. His last 

ears were clouded by constant suffer- 
ings, and he died at the age of forty-five, 
in the midst of his days, while yet no 
whit of mental strength was abated. In 
May 1805, acold, ungenial spring, breath- 
ing chill death to the delicate frame, he 
ended his many sufferings. Those whom 
he loved best were round his bed. His 
youngest child, an infant of seven months 
old, he kissed and blessed when the end 
approached, gazing at the helpless crea- 
ture with that unspeakable, pathetic resig- 
nation of his natural trust into God’s 
hands, which is perhaps the last and su- 
premest sacrifice the heart can make. 
When one of the anxious watchers asked 
how he felt, he answered with a smile, 
“Calmer and calmer.” Many things were 
—, clear to him, he added, as he 

imself disappeared from all who loved 
him into the last darkness. It was a 
death-scene worthy of so serene and pure 
a spirit. 

We are told that no one dared to 
tell Goethe of his friend’s end. . He read 
it after a while in the pale faces and 
averted looks of his attendants, and in 
the shadow of death that fell upon the 
place. He himself, an older man, was 
destined long to survive the good and 
gentle Schiller, the lifelong contrast be- 
tween them lasting _ 4 even than ex- 
istence. They stand like the Spirit of 
Earth and the Spirit of Heaven working 
together in that vast and shadowy Ger- 
man land which they revealed. Goethe, 

rand egoist, apostle of life, enjoyment, 

eauty, yet expounder of the uttermost 
contempt of men and life which can find 
expression in human words—a demi- 

od, un-human, un-moral, full of infinite 
orbearance, toleration, impartiality ; ca- 
pable of passion and of kindness, but lit- 
tle of love —is without doubt the great- 
est. But how tenderly beside him rises 
the pale figure, worn with many troubles, 
so much less massive, so much more 
spiritual ; passionate for good and against 
evil, not passive but intense in moral pu- 
rity —the celestial against the earthly! 
“ His conscience was his muse,” said Ma- 
danie de Stael, the brilliant Frenchwoman 
who wearied Schiller ; but nothing more 
vividly and tenderly true has been said of 
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him. It expresses at once his genius and 
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A TALE OF MODERN LIFE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,’? 
‘* THE MINISTER'S WIFE,” “‘SQUIRE ARDEN,”’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XLVI, 
THE EVIDENCE, 


“But it is true—I killed Frederick’s 
wife,” said Innocent. 

Her voice was tranquil as usual; but 
her eyes were dilated and full of woe, 
like the eyes of a dumb creature hardly 
used. The scene had strangely changed 
for her. Instead of the sunny terrace at 
Longueville, the sunny garden at the 
Elms, the four gray wale of a prison-cell 
surrounded her. I will confess to the 
gentle reader that I never was in a prison, 
and I do not know how it looked; but I 
never heard that there were special hard- 
ships in poor Innocent’s case, and I be- 
lieve, indeed, that she was allowed many 
relaxations of the ordinary prison rules. 
She was seated on her little bed. Mrs. 
Eastwood was with her, and her hus- 
band ; and Mr. Pennefather, the solicitor, 
who had visited Sir Alexis at Longue- 
ville, had come down to Sterrington with 
the eminent lawyer who was to defend 
poor Innocent, to have a personal inter- 
view with her. These two learned per- 
sons were subjecting the poor girl toa 
private examination, and straining all 
their faculties to get at the exact facts of 
the case. 

“Oh, Innocent,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
“how often have I told you, dear, that 
you are mistaken. Do not give this gen- 
tleman a false idea. It is a delusion, a 
mere delusion ——” 

“Let her tell me her own story,” said 
Mr. Serjeant Ryder, the great lawyer. 
He was impatient of interference, and it 
seemed to him that a woman in tears, 
ready to interrupt his unfortunate client’s 
story by weak denials of guilt which the 
culprit confessed, was a most undesira- 
ble assistant at this interview. “ Let her 
tell me her own story,” he repeated, 
“there is nothing so important as that I 
should know the whole truth.” 

He had heard the ong already, and 
had been led to believe the case simple 





enough. But an experienced lawyer, ac- 
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customed to all the subtleties of crime, 
does not easily believe in the most obvi- 
ous story. “Mere delusion” might, 
indeed, tempt a fool to accuse himself, 
but it was not enough to explain a crimi- 
nal prosecution, and all the solemnities 
involved. I cannot describe the feelings 
with which the two bystanders kept si- 
lence, and listened to Innocent’s story, 
which she repeated as she had so often 
repeated it. Sir Alexis did not say a 
word, and he put his hand on Mrs. East- 
wood’s arm restraining her, when she 
would have spoken. Teasanes was left 
free to tell her own tale, which she did 
in her simplicity, giving all the details 
with absolute exactness and that curious 
matter-of-fact truth which was as charac- 
teristic of her as her visionary looks. 
She forgot nothing, she left out no cir- 
cumstances. It was not until the second 
time of going over it that she even inter- 
posed that gentle profession of inno- 
cence, “I did not mean it,” in the midst 
of her full confession of guilt. 

“You did not mean it ?” 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Eastwood, unable to 
keep silence, “how can you ask her such 
a question? She meanit! She did not 
do it, even though she thinks so—but 
mean it? Oh, Sir Alexis, this is too 
much.” 

“T must take my own way,” said the 
lawyer, “I beg your pardon, but I cannot 
be interrupted. You did not mean what ? 
to hurt the sick woman ? or to put more 
than twenty drops in the glass? These, 

ou perceive, are two different things. 

ray let me put my questions my own 
way. If I could be permitted to see 
Lady Longueville alone, it would be 
much better. Your feelings, I am sure, 
are perfectly natural, but if I could see 
her alone ——” 

Innocent put out her hand and caught 
at her aunt’s dress with alowcry. “Oh, 
do not go away,” she cried, roused out of 
her usual calm. “It would be better to 
kill me than to leave me here alone. Oh, 
if you knew what it is to be alone! all 
strange faces—nothing you ever saw 
before —and not even the window as 
there used to be in Pisa, and Niccolo to 
come in before he went away. Oh, Nic- 
colo, Niccolo!” cried the girl, her voice 
rising in a cry of such loneliness as went 
to the heart even of the men who ques- 
tioned her. She calmed down next mo- 
ment, and looked with a faint smile from 
one to another, from her aunt to her hus- 
band. “When it is day and you are 
here it is different; but at night it is all 
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a mist and dark, and there seems no one 
but Niccolo in all the world, and Niccolo 
is not here.” 

“Oh, Innocent, my darling,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood, “if they would but let me stay 
with you night and day ——” 

“Niccolo never stayed the nigtt,” said 
Innocent, wandering off with a vague 
smile into her recollections. “ When he 
had put down the salad and said ‘ Feli- 
cissima notte,’ he went away. I could 
hear his steps all the way down the 
stairs; but I never was frightened. If 
he would but come in and say ‘ Good- 
night,’ I should be happier — for some- 
times I think I amin Pisa now; only the 
room is smaller and there is no wel ‘ 
she said, looking up wistfully at the high 
window in the wall, which, with all her 
exertions, she could not reach. While 
she was thus gazing with her head turned 
away, the two lawyers exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. Mr. Serjeant Ryder 
looked at Sir Alexis with a faint eleva- 
tion of his eyebrows, and shut his note- 
book with something between impatience 
and despair. 

“T do not think,” he said, “that I need 
trouble Lady Longueville further to-day.” 

“ Go and ask him what he thinks,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood anxiously in the ear of 
Sir Alexis ; but Longueville, too, shook 
his head. He saw well enough what In- 
nocent’s counsel thought; he had no 
desire to have his conclusion put into 
words. He himself could not banish 
from his mind a chill sense that Inno- 
cent had retrograded, that she had gone 
back ever so far from the mental condi- 
tion to which she had reached when he 
read to her on the terrace at Longue- 
ville. A chill dread struck his heart that 
this terrible event in her life would con- 
tradict all his hopes, would put a final 
end to all her possibilities of develop- 
ment, and reduce the simple soul into 
mere idiocy. This horror of doubt being 
in his own mind, it may be supposed that 
he had no wish to have it confirmed and 
forced upon him by the voice of another, 
He shook his head and threw himself 
down in the languor of despondency 
upon the wooden stool from which his 
counsel had risen. This was almost the 
most bitter moment he had yet gone 
through. She, for whom he had hoped 
so much, his crowning glory, his rare, 
unique blossom of humanity, would this 
be her conclusion? she would be acquit- 
ted —on the score of idiocy! Itseemed 
the most hopeful, the only prospect be- 
fore them. 
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Mrs. Eastwood happily did not give 
herself up to any such thoughts. Her office 
for the moment was to cheer Innocent, 
not to forecast what was coming. She 
sat down beside her on the bed, and told 
her of everything she could think of 
which would amuse her. She told her 
minutely how Nelly and herself had found 
lodgings opposite the prison. “ You can- 
not see us, my darling ; but we can see 
you,” she phe | with a show of cheerful- 
ness, “at least we can see your window. 
One of us is always watching you, Inno- 
cent. Isnot that a little comfort to think 
of? If we cannot say good-night, so that 

ou can hear, we say it in our hearts. 

elly sat half the night through watch- 
ing, looking up at the window. Whata 
pity it is so high —if it were not so high 
you could look across the road to us, and 
then you would feel as if you were at 
home. But when you say your prayers, 
dear, then you can make sure that we are 
with you ; for I don’t think there is one 
hour—not an hour, my darling —that 
Nelly and I are not praying for you.” 
Here for a moment Mrs. Eastwood broke 
down. 

“Yes,” said Innocent, pleased, like a 
child. “I will do so too. Saying your 
prayers is a very good way; but I wish I 
could go downstairs and across to the 
Spina as I used todo. Iliked the chapel 
at the High Lodge; the Minster is too 
great. It is so strange,” she went on 
with a smile, “I cannot get it out of my 
head that the Arno is down there, and 
the Spina Church just as it used to be. 
It is because I cannot look out of the 
window.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Eastwood, ca- 
ressingly ; “but of course you know that 
the Spina is not there.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Innocent ; “and some- 
times I think it must be Longueville and 
the great trees stretching for miles —it 
is so strange not to see; but I never 
think it is home. Ido not feel that it 
could be home.” 

“Listen,” said Mrs. Eastwood in 
Longueville’s ear. “She is as sensible 
as any one can be —full of imagination, 
poor darling; but nothing else. God 
bless her, she was fond of Niccolo, and 
all that. And it has a very strange effect 
upon one, when one cannot see out of 
the window. She is as sensible as you 
or |.” 

Longueville shook his head still, but 
took comfort. I think, however, that 
when he went away it was, on the whole, 
better for the poor prisoner ; for, though 
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the anxiety of the watch he kept upon her 
was disguised as far as he could do it, it 
still disturbed vaguely the absolute con- 
fidence which alone made _ Innocent 
happy. The doubt disturbed her — she 
could not have told why. It was only 
when she knew that she was entirely in 
possession of the sympathy of her sur- 
roundings, a knowledge which she at- 
tained by no intellectual process, but by 
something in the air, that Innocent lost 
her look of woe. Even the prison, the 
terrible loneliness of the night which she 
had to look forward to; the shock of this 
dreadful event which had taken place in 
her life — did not prevent her smile from 
regaining much of its simple sweetness 
when her aunt talked to her alone, prat- 
tled to her—Heaven help them !— of 
subjects much unlike those which one 
would expect to be discussed in a prison 
cell — of every gentle folly that occurred 
to her, and trifles far enough from her 
aching heart. 

Mr. Ryder and Mr. Pennefather re- 
mained in Sterrington that night, and 
there was a Jong and solemn consultation 
held after the prison was closed to Inno- 
cent’s relations, in the little sitting-room 
opposite the jail where the Eastwoods 
were living. The Spring Assizes were 
approaching very closely, and Innocent’s 
anxious defenders were divided upon one 
important subject — whether to seek de- 
lay and time to collect all the evidence 
they could in her favour, including that 
of the doctor who had left Sterborne 
after Amanda’s death, and who was nat- 
urally a most important witness; or to 
allow the case to come on at the Assizes 
which were to be held in less than three 
weeks, and for which the quiet county 
town of Sterrington was already prepar- 
ing with unusual flutter of anticipation ; 
for an exciting and interesting trial, a 
very romance in real life, which would 
draw the eyes of the world upon the 
place, was nocommon occurrence. Both 
the lawyers were anxious for delay, but 
the family more immediately concerned 
were equally anxious that the trial should 
be got over as speedily as possible ; 
parth , perhaps, because it was inpossible 
for them to believe in any but a favour- 
able issue as soon as the case was fully 
gone into—and partly from the more 
serious and substantial reason, that all 
felt the impossibility of Innocent bearing 
up against a lengthened interval of lone- 
liness and suspense. “The child will 
die,” Mrs. Eastwood said. Sir Alexis 
did not explain his fears, but they were 
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of a still more miserable kind. Whether 
she lived or died she would probably, he 
believed, have fallen into a blank idiocy 
even before these three terrible weeks 
were over, and if the three weeks were 
lengthened into three months there could 
be no hope for her whatever. “ The 
trial must come on as soon as possible,” 
he said with an obstinacy which his con- 
fidential adviser, Mr. Pennefather, who 
flattered himself that he knew Sir Alexis 
to the very depths of his soul, could not 
understand ; and no argument could move 
him from his position. Altogether, the 
lawyers, I fear, were not satisfied with 
the unhappy “relations.” It is true that 
relations are apt to be either over- 
confident or over-frightened, and to in- 
sist illogically upon the innocence of the 
accused when the thing to be done is to 
prove that innocence —a very different 
matter from believing in it; but their 
obstinacy on the point of the trial, their 
indifference to the necessity of the doc- 
tor’s presence, and the irrelevant interup- 
tions they made, at last provoked Mr. 
Ryder, who was not famed for good tem- 
per. “These matters ought to be left 
entirely in our hands,” he said peremp- 
torily. ‘ The doctor, so far as I can see 
at present, is the only witness on whom 
we could depend.” 

“ But when I tell you,” cried Mrs. East- 
wood, “that I was there; that no one 
thought of such a thing—that it was a 
mere delusion " 

“ What was a mere delusion ?” said the 
lawyer, sharply. ‘ Did Lady Longueville 
give the draught or not? Is she under a 
delusion as to the actual opiate, or simply 
as to having killed the patient? If it is 
certain that she gave the draught then the 
medical evidence is all important. We 
must discriminate between these two 
points. Is there any proof, except her 
confession, that she gave the draught at 
all?” 

Mrs. Eastwood looked up quickly, with 
a hard, sudden drawing of her breath. 
She looked round the men, who were 
none of them in her confidence, and a 
sudden sense of fright sealed her lips. 
“They have no proof, that I know of,” 
she answered, faltering—then taking 
courage, bore the steady look which Mr. 
Ryder gave her without shrinking. As 
for Sir Alexis, his mind was absorbed in 
his own gloomy thoughts, and he paid no 
attention to this little episode. Vane, for 
his part, had not heard of the phial which 
Innocent had retained inher hand. Mrs. 
Eastwood withdrew soon after, trembling 
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from head to foot, and went to the little 
room in which Nelly was sitting, gazing 
up at poor Innocent’s high window with 
tender superstition, and threw herself 
upon her child’s shoulder sobbing and 
sick with misery. Frederick had taken 
the phial out of her desk, and had thrown 
it into the fire at the first rumour of doubt 
about Amanda’s death. She had suffered 
him to do it, she could not tell why ; and 
now how was she to explain; what was 
she todo? To say that he had done it, 
would be to involve him, already, unhap- 
pily, too much involved, for whose sake 
it would be the effort of the prosecution 
to prove the deed had been done; and it 
was easier to be silent about it altogether 
than to tell how so fatal a mistake had 
been made. The more Mrs. Eastwood 
thought of it, the more she felt how seri- 
ous a mistake it was; and if she could 
have said truly that she herself had done 
it, I think she would have gone back at 
once and told her story. But to say that 
Frederick had interfered, that he had de- 
stroyed the only tangible proof of poor 
Innocent’s wild tale— he whom every- 
body thought badly of already, who was 
supposed the cause of all; who to every 
vulgar imagination, even to his own, sup- 
plied the motive necessary to make Inno- 
cent’s guilt possible ; how could she men- 
tion his name ; how involve him doubly, 
making him, as it were, an accomplice ? 
With dismal confidence in chance, she 
said to herself that noone knew anything 
about the phial; that it would not be 
thought of unless she herself mentioned 
it. Butafter this she shrank from discus- 
sion of the subject. She avoided any en- 
counter with the lawyers. She was to be, 
poor soul, one of the principal witnesses, 
and many a miserable, anxious prayer did 
the poor woman make that God would di- 
rect the minds of her questioners away 
from this one point upon which she had 
gone astray. It seemed easier to her to 
trust to a miracle for deliverance than to 
confess the truth. 

During the interval which followed it 
would be impossible to describe the al- 
ternations of hope and of misery which 
swept over the unhappy family, who kept 
together in their little lodging opposite 
the prison. They were allowed to be with 
poor Innocent during the greater portion 
of the day, and then the ladies put ona 
semblance of ease, and even gaiety, which 
was far from real. But in the dreary 
evenings when they were apart from her 
—and the evenings of March are still 
long — the vicissitudes of feeling to which 
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they were subject were like the changes 
of a fever. Sometimes it seemed so im- 
possible to them that any one could for a 
moment believe so incredible an accusa- 
tion: and again all the horrible network 
of proof would gather round their souls. 
The love of the poor girl for her cousin 
—love which they had themselves be- 
lieved, and of which they but dimly now 
had come to recognize the real character ; 
her dislike, openly professed, for Amanda, 
her strange vigil by Amanda’s side, 
brought about in so simply accidental a 
way, yet which might be made to bear the 
aspect of a deliberate plot; her sudden 
and unaccountable flight ; her confession. 
When they recollected all these things 
horror would come over them, dismay, 
and almost despair. 

These and a great many other particu- 
lars were in all the papers, reported and 
dwelt upon with all the avidity natural 
when the public mind has a story so in- 
teresting presented to it—a romance in 
real life. There had been the usual hor- 
rible preliminaries, into which it is not 
necessary for me to enter, before the war- 
rant was procured for Innocent’s arrest. 
Poor Amanda’s last repose had been dis- 
turbed to furnish evidence, though, owing 
to the lapse of time, with little or no re- 
sult ; but the circumstantial evidence had 
seemed so strong to the magistrates be- 
fore whom Innocent was first examined 
as to warrant her immediate committal. 
All that the public knew in her favour 
was mere supposition and hearsay, while 
the facts on the other side were very ap- 

arent. One dismal feature in the case, 

owever, which appalled all who heard of 
it, was that while all Innocent’s friends 
were called for the prosecution, it was by 
some cursed spite of fate only her ene- 
mies, with one exception, who could be 
called for her defence. Frederick was 
the only witness capable of saying any 
thing about Amanda’s death om would 
not be the personal enemy of the unhappy 
girl; and every one was aware under 
what difficulties, and with what prejudices 
against him, the man whom the public 
supposed the cause of the whole would 
appear before a British jury. In such 
cases women have the best of it. A wo- 
man who has been the cause of a deadl 
struggle between two men is not discred- 
ited, but rather gains a fictitious interest 
by it; but a man for whom two women 
have appeared to contend bears always a 
miserable aspect. Men despise him, and 
women hate him; his evidence in favour 
of a culprit is worth nothing, for he is 
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supposed bound in honour to perjure 
himself if necessary to shield the creature 
who has risked her life for him. The 
public, as was natural, regarded Frederic 
with scorn and disgust. And yet, with 
the exception of Frederick, only Inno- 
cent’s enemies, the father, the nurse, the 
women-servants, all committed to pro- 
ceed against her, could be called for her 
defence —a thought which might well 
have appalled the stoutest heart. 

Jenny Eastwood had started at once in 
search of the doctor, whose evidence it 
was believed was of so much importance, 
and who had gone, not to the Colonies, as 
Frederick said, but to Transylvania, and 
other remote parts of Europe, with a 
scientific expedition. It was hoped that 
he might be brought back in time for 
the trial. And thus the anxious days 
went on; terrible days, but so full of 
eager consultation, of anxious reviewing 
of every circumstance, of the efforts made 
by all to keep each other up, and to sup- 
port the poor girl herself, whose mind 
certainly seemed to weaken under the 
effects of her confinement, that they fled 
as if on wings. The unhappy family liv- 
ing at the prison gates, going to and fro 
constantly, identifying themselves with 
the poor young prisoner, yet probably 
destined to prove her guilt, became the 
object of much public compassion. The 
newspapers enlarged greatly on the at- 
tractive theme, and some graphic and elo- 
quent journals went out of their way to 
paint this striking picture of family devo- 
tion and suffering. But there were some 
facts which even they were not aware of, 
which deepened every stroke of pain. 
Batty pursued the prosecution like a 
fiend, calling, as I have said, Innocent’s 
dearest friends to convict her, to prove 
her foolish love, her wild expressions of 
dislike, her distracted avowal of guilt; 
and the case, thus complicated and em- 
bittered, would naturally fall to be tried 
by the youngest judge on the bench, the 
well-known and justly celebrated Mr. 
— Molyneux. Could there be any 

itterer drop in that cup of tears? 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE TRIAL. 


THE trial of Lady Longueville for the 
wilful murder of Amanda Eastwood came 
on about the 2nd of April, after some un- 
important business had been got over. 
The trial was one which was not only in- 
teresting in itself, but doubly attractive 
to the district in which the Eastwoods 
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had their ancestral home, and where Miss 
Vane had set up so remarkable an estab- 
lishment. Sterborne, like every other 
place, had very strong opinions about the 
semi-conventual life of the community 
which had possession of the High Lodge. 
Some wished the sisters and their strange 
lay-abbess well, thinking that, whether 
wisely or not, they were women really at- 
tempting a great piece of work while so 
many of us content ourselves with saying 
that work ought to be done. But a great 
many were virulent against Miss Vane, 
especially among the lower classes, and 
these felt themselves almost flattered in 
their amour propre by the discovery that 
a niece or a relative of the mistress of the 
High Lodge was to be tried for her life. 
Many of them thought it served her right, 
many more that it was the natural result 
of nunneries, and that, on the whole, it 
was rather a good thing that light should 
thus be thrown on the doings habitual 
to them. Of others, and better informed 
people, many were curious on behalf of 
the Eastwoods, and some on behalf of the 
Vanes. Sterrington, the county town, 
was sufficiently near Sterborne to be af- 
fected by the strong feeling on the ques- 
tion which naturally existed there: and 
the county itself attended the Assizes 
almost in a body, half glad and half sorry 
that Innocent had never belonged to its 
“set.” Batty’s daughter, too, was very 
well known in the district, her beauty, 
her violent temper, and the match she 
had made having each and all of them at- 
tracted public attention to her. Thus 
the ordinary attractions of a trial, in 
which the romantic element was involved, 
and dark stories of love and mystery 
promised to be unfolded, were enhanced 
by everything that local interest could 
add to them. The court was thronged. 
There was as distinguished an audience 
as if the Queen herself had come to Ster- 
rington, or if Titiens or Patti had been to 
sing ; and the anxiety to get places was 
more eager than it would have been on 
either of these occasions, for it was a real 
tragedy, at which all the good people in- 
tended to assist, and which thrilled them 
with the liveliest emotions of sympathy, 
horror and fear. 

Thus the court was crowded from an 
early hour in the morning when people 
went to take their places as for a specta- 
cle ; every seat was filled, almost from 
the floor to the roof, the Town Hall was 
one throng and sea of faces, and it was 
with difficulty that the Judge himself 
made his way to the bench. Within the 
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last week it had been expected that Mr. 
Justice. Waterhouse, Molyneux’s col- 
league, would try the case; but the day 
before Sir Edward Waterhouse was taken 
ill, and there was no escape for the other, 
whose usually good-humoured counte- 
nance looked gloomy enough on tiis par- 
ticular occasion. When Innocent ap- 
peared, who was the chief object of the 
popular curiosity, there was that thrill 
through the place which testified to the 
tension of excited nerves and highly 
strained feelings. She came in very qui- 
etly, with a wondering scared look in her 
eyes, but no other sentiment. She was 
not abashed, nor afraid to meet the gaze 
of so many. Why should she shrink 
from their gaze? Innocent had been by 
many supposed to be shy, but she had 
never really been shy—she had not 
enough imagination for that painful feel- 
ing. Therefore she was not abashed nor 
shame-faced, though a faint additional 
colour came upon her colourles face. 
Her eyes had a look of fright because she 
did not know what was going to happen 
to her — but of the scene she saw, or the 
people who looked at her, Innocent was 
not afraid. She was in the same dress 
of clinging white cashmere which she 
had worn on the day when she was ar- 
rested, and had the little grey-blue cloak 
upon her shoulders. A very light little 
bonnet, more like a white veil arranged 
about her head, and throwing up her 
pathetic face against its white back- 
ground —a bonnet which had been made 
by a fanciful milliner to suit the strange 
beauty of the poor young bride — was on 
her head. There had been many con- 
sultations about this dress. Mrs. East- 
wood had desired that her niece should 
wear black, as being less subject “to be 
remarked,” but Innocent had been un- 
usually obstinate. She had carried her 
point, and accordingly made her appear- 
ance in a costume which was quite bride- 
like, and certain “to be remarked.” 
Nelly sat near the bar, as close to it as 
she could be permitted to place herself, 
so that Innocent might see her, and feel 
the support of a friend at hand if her 
heart failed her. Sir Alexis was on the 
other side. She was surrounded at least 
by those who loved her best, and perhaps 
no young woman ever stood in such a 
terrible position who was less deeply im- 
pressed by it. She believed herself to 
be guilty, but her mind was not weighed 
down by the sense of guilt. She had a 
vague consciousness that something ter- 
rible might be done to her, she scarcely 
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knew what; but she was not given to 
forecasting the future, and for the pres- 
ent moment perhaps Innocent was the 
least painfully excited of all the family. 
She could do nothing, she was in the 
hands of those people who surrounded 
her — billows of faces none of which, in- 
deed, she knew, but who looked on her, 
some with visible pity, some even with 
tears, few with an angry aspect. When 
the jury came in to whom she had been 
told to look as the arbitrators of her fate, 
none of them appeared to Innocent to be 


angry; and from the presiding seat,, 


where sat the man to whom everybody 
looked, and to whom the privilege of 
finding fault with everybody seemed al- 
lotted, there appeared to her a counte- 
nance she recognized, not awful, scarcely 
severe. And her husband and Nelly 
were close by her, to take care of, to 
speak for, to prevent her from being 
scolded. She knew vaguely that there 
was something worse than scolding to be 
apprehended, but poor Innocent had nev- 
er known anything worse, and therefore 
her fears were not lively on this point. 
To be sure she had already been impris- 
oned, which was worse; but the effect 
the prison had upon her was much more 
that of highly disagreeable lodgings than 
of anything more terrible. She did not 
like them, she longed to go home; but 
still she had been brought there in 
preparation for this trial, and the very 
unpleasant room in which she had to live 
was one of the circumstances rather than 
any positive infliction in itself. She 
came into the court with these subdued 
feelings, and looked round her wistfully 
with an appealing pitiful look, in which, 
however, there was neither terror nor 
overwhelming shame. Nelly felt the 
shame a great deal more deeply, and so 
did Miss Vane, who was trying hard to 
accept and submit to it as a mortification 
of the flesh, but who kept murmuring to 
herself in her corner, “ A Vane! one of 
our family!” with humiliation unspeaka- 
ble. Innocent did not feel the humilia- 
tion. She was scared, but not abashed, 
and as she got used to the faces, her eyes 
grew more and more piteous, wistful, ap- 
pealing. When would they make up 
their minds, all these strangers, and say 
to her what had to be said, and do to her 
what had to be done, and let her go 
home ? 

Before I begin this part of my story, I 
have to confess to the gentle reader, that 
I was not there, and that I am very little 
learned in the mode of conducting such 
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tragical inquiries. Everybody knows how 
confused are the narratives which those 
who have taken part in such a scene give 
to the historian. Sometimes one inform- 
ant will lose all general sense of what 
was going on in a mere detail, or another 
burst forth into laments of mournful 
shame over a foolish answer he or she 
has given, instead of making the unfortu- 
nate narrator aware what that answer 
was. Under these disadvantages I have 
to set forth this scene, which is the most 
important in poor Innocent’s history, and 
I trust the kind reader who knows better 
will forgive me when I go wrong. 

There was some difficulty to start with 
in getting Innocent to utter the plea of 
“ Not guilty,” a difficulty which had been 
foreseen, and which indeed could only 
be overcome by the exertions of all her 
friends, who had exacted a pledge from 
her that she should say the words, which 
were, they explained eagerly, a “ matter 
of form,” and profoundly true, at all 
events, so far as her intention went. All 
her immediate supporters drew a4 long 
breath when this danger was safely sur- 
mounted. It was, indeed, more than a 
relief — for the pathetic way in which she 
replied to the question “ What is your 
name?” by her ordinary simple answer, 
“Tam Innocent,” went to the hearts of 
the multitude, and produced one of those 
altogether unreasoning but most powerful 
movements of popular sympathy which 
transcend allargument. A distinct pause 
had to be made to permit the general 
emotion to subside before the first formal 
evidence could be heard; and vain and 
foolish hopes of instant acquittal by ac- 
clamation swelled the breast of Nelly, at 
least, who—poor girl, with old Alice 
alone to support her, her mother being a 
witness, sat searching for sympathy with 
her anxious eyes through all the eager 
crowd. 

The first important witness called was 
Aunty, who came into the witness-box in 
her deep mourning, subdued yet trium- 
phant, feeling a of that fierce 
pleasure in having the life of another in 
her power, which seems to move hu- 
manity so strangely. She was by nature 
a kind soul. Under any other circum- 
stances she would have cried over Inno- 
cent, and followed her fate with hysteri- 
cal interest. But now she could not 
keep herself from feeling a certain ela- 
tion —a certain satisfaction and superi- 
ority—at having the girl’s life, as it 
were, in her hands, and being able to 
crush the fami who had been unfriendly 
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to Amanda —the “other side.” She 
came fortified with a large white hand- 
kerchief and a large double smelling- 
bottle, ruby and gold, which had. been 
out of Amanda’s properties, picked up 
during the unhappy visit to Frederick’s 
house. Aunty, otherwise Miss Johnson, 
roved all the particulars of the death 
in her examination-in-chief. She related 
the unexpected arrival of Innocent — 
the sudden determination of Amanda to 
be attended by her husband’s young 
cousin —and the preliminary scene in 
the afternoon, before dinner. The wit- 
ness had no intention of saying anything 
untrue, but unconsciously she gave to 
her account of Innocent’s behaviour in 
the sick-room an air of hostility and evil 
purpose. 

“ Mrs. Eastwood was in so little 
danger at this moment that you could 
feel it right to confide her to the charge 
of a young girl?” said the counsel for 
the prosecution. 

“Bless you, she was in no danger at 
all!” said Aunty. “She was as she had 
been often and often before.” 

“And the young lady came, knowing 
she was ill. to help to nurse her ?” 

“Mrs. Frederick didn’t take it in that 
way; she wanted no new nurses; she 
made the young lady stay with her to keep 
her from Mr. Eastwood, as was a gentle- 
man with taking ways. That is the truth, 
if I should die for it! It was thought by 
his poor wife, and many more than her, 
as the prisoner was fonder of Mr. Fred- 
erick than ought to be between cous- 
ins ——” 

“IT must appeal to the Court,” said Mr. 
Serjeant Ryder, “that this is the intro- 
duction of an entirely new element not at 
all to the purpose.” 

“If my learned brother will wait a lit- 
tle he will see that it is very much to the 
purpose,” said the other. “I must really 
be allowed to examine my witnesses in my 
own way. I have no doubt he will after- 
wards make them as uncomfortable as 
possible in his cross-examination. — The 
deceased had then a strong reason for 
retaining the prisoner with her?” ; 

“ As strong as a woman can have,” said 
Aunty. “She knew as her husband was 
no better than making love to his cousin. 
I have seen it myself over and over. She 
kept knocking all the time of dinner for 
them to come up. And then they went 
into the garden. My poor dear was 
angry; I don’t know who wouldn’t have 


been. Lying there ill, not able to move, 
and knowing as your husband was carry- 
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ing on in the garden with a silly young 


ir] —— 

“It must be acknowledged that the 
position was disagreeable. When the 
prisoner was finally summoned did she 
show symptoms of displeasure? Did she 
resist the call?” 

“ She was not one as showed much of 
anything,” said the witness. “She did 
something or said something, as quicted 
poor ’Manda. _I was sent away for quiet- 
ness, as I told you, sir; and the prisoner 
got the book as I had been reading, and 
read her to sleep.” 

Then there followed a description of 
the next two hours, to which the court 
listened with rapt attention. Aunty was 
not eloquent ; but she had a homely nat- 
ural flow of words, and for this part at 
least of her story the veracity of an eye- 
witness. She described the silence which 
gradually fell over the room—how the 
patient dropped to sleep, not all at once, 
but after repeated dozes, as was her cus- 
tom, during which time the reading. went 
on; how at last all was still —how she, 
half dozing too in the passage outside, 
went softly, and, looking in at the door, 
saw Innocent also asleep, or feigning 
sleep, with her head on her breast, the 
book lying on her knee, and the little 
table, with all its medicine bottles illumi- 
nated by the lamp beside her. This 
silence lasted so far as she could judge 
for about an hour and a half, when she 
was suddenly aroused by a loud outburst 
of voices from the sick-room. “I was 
not frightened — not to say more fright- 
ened than usual,” said Aunty. “She 
often did wake up like that, all ina flurry. 
I heard the prisoner’s voice, so I know 
she was awake, and Mrs. Frederick a-cry- 
ing and screaming for something. No, I 
wasn’t frightened even then; that was 
her way; when she did not get what she 
wanted that very moment, she would 
scream and go into a passion; it was 
through never being crossed. The house 
was all still, everybody gone to bed but 
me; I heard the Minster clock strike, and 
then I could hear her calling for her drops. 
I couldn’t make out nothing else. Then 
I heard a moving about and a rustling 
and then all at once, all in a moment, 
everything was still. I can’t say as I took 
fright even then: for now and again the 
passion would go off like that all in a 
moment. I waited and waited, listening ; 
at first I thought as she had gone to 
sleep again. I said to myself, now she’s 
dropped off, she’ll have a good sleep, and 
the worst of the night’s over ——” 
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“Did anything occur then to excite 
your suspicions ?” said the counsel, as the 
witness paused. 

“Oh, Sir, nothing as I could put into 
words!” cried Aunty. “There was a 
creepy sort of feeling as went all over 
you, like as if it was a chill—cold and 
guiet, both at once. I felt it, but I didn’t 
say anything till Mary the cook came 
stealing down stairs in a fright to ask 
what was the matter. Then I took fright 
as well, for she was always subject to 
fainting fits, was poor ’Manda, and the 
doctor had warned us. I dashed into the 
room, and there was the poor darling 
lying back with her mouth open, and her 
big blue eyes wide and staring ; and, oh! 
#0 never forget that night as long as I 
live.” 

The witness hid her face in her handker- 
chief. The feeling was perfectly sponta- 
neous and natural, and it effected the 
audience as natural feeling always does. 

“ Compose yourself,” said the counsel, 
soothingly. “Take your time; no one 
wishes to hurry you. What was the de- 
meanour of the prisoner during the sad 
event ?” 

“T hadn’t no time to think of her,” 
said Aunty, sobbing. “She stood about, 
that’s all I know, while Mary called up 
the other servants, and we tried cold 
water, and ae: could think of. I 
can’t tell you either how long it was _be- 
fore I ran to my poor child, or how long 
it was before I saw that nothing was of 
any good. It felt like hours and hours. 
The prisoner stood about in the way of 
the maids, and never did nothing to help 
us. I think she asked me what was the 
matter; but I can’t swear to it. The only 
thing I can swear to was, as I saw her 
stealing quietly out of the room when 
nobody was looking. I thought perhaps 
she was going to call some one. I never 
thought as she intended to run away.” 

“ And that was the last you saw of her? 


She did not wait to see Mr. Eastwood a 


She did not make any explanation, or 
offer any help?” 

“ Not a thing, sir, not a word, as I’m a 
living woman. She went right off like a 
ghost. Mary, the cook, saw her a-stand- 
ing at the door in the moonlight, and she 
says ” 

“ May I ask if Mary, the cook, is to ap- 
pear as a witness ?” asked Mr. Ryder. 

“ Certainly, a most important witness. 
We will, therefore, wait for Mary’s own 
appearance to hear what she said. In the 
meantime, I suppose, you perceived the 
opiate had been administered ?” 
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“That wasn’t till some time after,” 
said Aunty, with a little confusion. 
“ There was the glass on the bed as had 
rolled out of her poor dear hand, and a 
oy or two of black stuff on the cover- 
et.” 

“ Was the opiate black ?” 

“Not as it ought to have been given,” 
said Aunty; “many and many’s the time 
I give it, so I ought to know. It didn’t 
ought to have coloured the water ” 

“You did not attach so much impor- 
tance to these circumstances at the time — 
for whatreason? The deceased you have 
informed us, was not dangerously ill?” 

“It was along of them fainting-fits,” 
said Aunty. “ She was subject to them — 
the doctor had always warned us as she 
might go off in one any day, if we didn’t 
take care. We had to be very careful not 
to cross her. As long as she was at home 
she was never crossed; but when a lady’s 
married it’s different. I had been fright- 
ened for the faintings so long that I 
never thought of nothing else — that’s 
the truth, If I’d had my wits about me, 
I’d have seen in a minute; but being as 
it was, with all them warnings against the 
faints, and knowing as she had been 
crossed badly, and in a temper just be- 
fore —the other was never put into my 
head at the moment; though it would 
have been, if I’d had my wits about me,” 
she concluded, in a tone of defiance, 
facing the eager listeners around her. 
The wary prosecution perceived coming 
danger, and dismissed her with soothing 
compliments. 

“You have given your evidence with 
great distinctness; that will do, Miss 
Johnson. For the present I will not 
trouble you any more.” 

Mr. Serjeant Ryder was peremptory in 
ordinary life, but he could be very suave 
and sweet to a witness. He began his 
cross-examination with the same com- 
pliments. 

“You have given your evidence with 
so much distinctness,” he said, “and 
discharged your onerous duty so well, 
that I am sure there are a few further 
particulars with which you can favour us. 
— May I ask, for instance, how your sus- 
picions were first directed against the 
accused ?” 

This was an embarrassing question, 
with which the witness was scarcely pre- 
pared to cope; but she got through it by 
a vigourous exercise of mother wit, and 
told, not ineffectively, how Jane’s stor 
cleared up to her many difficulties whic 
had dwelt in her mind in respect to 
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Amanda’s death, and how she felt at once 
that a flood of light had been poured 
upon that event, which, ever since it 
happened, she had been brooding over, 
feeling that there was something inexpli- 
cable in it. 

“T saw it all as clear as daylight after 
that,” she said; and as here again the 
feeling was natural, she carried the audi- 
ence with her, as every practised eye 
could see. 

“Still you felt no necessity at the time 
for any other explanation except the 
fainting fits to which the deceased was 
liable. How long had she been subject 
to these fainting fits ?” 

“From a child,” said Aunty. “ When 
she was a baby she had to have every- 
thing she wanted, or she’d have cried 
herself into fits. So every doctor told 
us —it was not her fault, poor dear. It 
was something as affected her heart. 
She could not put up with things as other 
folks have got to put up with. She had very 
fine feelings, had poor Amanda,” the wit- 
ness said, once more hiding her face in 
her handkerchief. The feeling, however, 
was fictitious here, and consequently did 
not tell. 

“ But it is sometimes highly inconven- 
ient to have very fine feelings,” said 
Serjeant Ryder. “ You have said that 
she did not approve of the friendship 
between her husband and his cousin. 
Was this the chief cause of the excite- 
ment which brought on those fainting 
fits ? is 

“Oh, bless you, sir, anything would 
do,” cried the witness incautiously. “I 
have seen her fly out at myself for open- 
ing the door too quick or too slow, or for 
putting a thing down on a table, or for 
pinning my collar wrong. It didn’t mat- 
ter what it was ! ” Here Aunty dis- 
covered her mistake, and added, falter- 
ingly, —“ 1 mean since she was married. 
When a lady is married she is in the way 
of being put out, more than a young girl 
at home in her father’s house 4 

“How is that, now,—tell me,—lI 
should like some information on that 
subject,” said the bland lawyer. “Is it 
because a lady who is married gets so 
much more of her own way? or less?” 

“ Lord, sir, what a question, — less, of 
course. She was never put out, nor 
allowed to be put out when she was at 
home with us ; but when a girl goes into 
the world, and has to be troubled with 
servants, and bills, and all that, — not to 
say with a husband as would be enough 


to try a saint ——” 














(Episodes of this kind are amusing and 
exhilarating, I suppose, to both the wit- 
nesses and the counsel, as well as to the 
audience whose feelings are thus pre- 
served from undue tension, — but they 
are somewhat hard upon the persons 
principally concerned, Innocent’s friends 
looked on with blank and rigid faces at 
this encounter of wits.) 

“ Are we to understand, then, that the 
deceased was cruelly tried by her hus- 
band ?” 

“I don’t know what you mean by cru- 
elly tried, — between cruelty as you can 
go to law for, and the way a man ought 
to behave as is fond of his wife, there’s a 
deal of difference,” said the witness, 
feeling that she had the best of it. “ All 
I have got to say against him is, that he 
was aggravating in his ways,— most gen- 
tlemen is.” 

At this there was a laugh,—notwith- 
standing the pale, piteous face of Inno- 
cent at the bar,—notwithstanding the 
tremendous issues involved to a creature 
so young and so simple,—and notwith- 
standing all the blank faces, almost awful 
in their indignation, of her friends —the 
Court and the jury relieved their feelings 
by momentary laughter. Even Mr. Jus- 
tice Molyneux allowed his features to 
relax; even in the midst of a tragedy it 
is well to have a little buffoonery to 
lighten the strain—— The cross-examina- 
tion went on, and Serjeant Ryder clicited 
many details of the life of Frederick and 
Amanda, which proved conclusively that 
no suppositious Rosamond was necessary 
to awaken her jealousy, and that indeed 
jealousy itself, or any such intense feel- 
ing, was not needed to rouse the excite- 
ment which was followed by those dan- 
gerous faints. A large proportion of the 
audience present had some knowledge 
beforehand of Amanda Batty’s temper, 
so that the revelation was very complete ; 
and it was a highly-iateresting revelation, 
and gratified the curious. Every popular 
assembly is greedy of such details of 
those exceptional human lives which are 
separated by misfortune or crime from 
the decorum of ordinary privacy, and 
delivered over to the gaze of the world. 
But though it was thus interesting as a 
revelation it did not advance the cause of 
the prisoner at the bar, whose conduct in 
that mysterious moment when she was 
with the sick woman alone, was neither 
explained nor affected by any of the de- 
tails of Amanda’s previous life. Much 
less interesting to the general mind were 
Serjeant Ryder’s attempts to elicit dis- 
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tinct information from the witness as to 
the time which had elapsed between 
Amanda’s last outburst of passion and 
the moment when Aunty rushed into the 
room —“It felt like hours,” she said, 
and she thought, but could not swear, 
that the hour which she heard strike 
while Amanda was talking must have 
been eleven; or perhaps the chimes for 
the half hour after ten. This discussion, 
however, wearied the public which had 
been allowed to taste more exciting fare. 

After Miss Johnson’s examination ter- 
minated, the maids were called to confirm 
her evidence, one of whom gave a pictur- 
esque account of the sudden appearance 
of Innocent at the open door in a flood 
of moonlight, while she was looking out 
for the doctor. She was herself standing 
in the deep shadow on the other side, 
looking down the lane by which the doc- 
tor must come. She described her own 
fright and wonder as the noiseless figure 
paused, looked round, and then glided 
along through the moonlight, until the 
next bank of shadow swallowed it up. 
She thought it was a ghost, and could 
not scream for very terror, and it was not 
until she knew that the young lady had 
disappeared that she identified the noise- 
less, gliding figure. The maids both 
thought Innocent’s disappearance thus 
very odd, but they both confessed that 
they had given no importance to it at the 
moment. Nor were either of these wit- 
nesses clear about the time. One was of 
opinion with Aunty that it was eleven 
o'clock which struck; while the other 
who had not heard the clock concluded 
the hour to be later. These were the 
chief witnesses to the event itself; for 
neither Batty nor Frederick were called. 
The former had held himself ready up 
to the last moment — but his vindictive 
impulse was so visible and so tremen- 
dous that the gentleman who held his 
brief had almost thrown it up after an 
interview with him, and had _ insisted 
upon excluding him from the witness 
box. ‘ 

Mrs. Eastwood was then called. This 
pvor lady had been more unhappy than I 
can tell, ever since she was aware that 
her testimony would be called for against 
Innocent. “ What shall I say?” she had 


asked with clasped hands and streaming 
eyes of Ianocent’s counsel, from whom 
first she learned the real gravity of her 
position. 

“ Tell the truth, ma’am,” that function- 
ary had said sharply ; for he was prepos- 
sessed against the aunt, who had, he 
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thought, endeavoured to keep Innocent 
from speaking freely, and who had, no 
doubt, forced the poor girl into a mar- 
riage which destroyed what little mind 
she had. Poor Mrs. Eastwood tried to 
dry her tears and smother her indigna- 
tion. And now the dreadful moment 
had come when she must tell that truth 
in all its naked bareness, without the ex- 
planations which she knew changed its 
character socompletely. Her appearance 
was for the public at least, the most ex- 
citing event of the day. 

“You remember the morning of the 
21st of October?” said the counsel for 
the prosecution, 

“Oh, indeed, alas! I do,” said the 
poor woman, the tears coming to her 
eyes. This injudicious warmth of assent 
was indicated to her as something wrong 
by the sharp cough of Mr. Serjeant 
Ryder, who, however, did not look at 
her; but Sir Alexis did, and Nelly, who 
clasped her hands and fixed an entreat- 
ing glance on her mother, full of unut- 
terable things. These warnings did, I 
think, less good than harm, for they 
confused the unfortunate witness beyond 
description. 

“Something remarkable, then, . hap- 
pened on that morning? The prisoner 
was absent from home, as far as I can 
understand, on the day before ?” 

“She was on a visit at her cousin’s, 
near Sterborne,” said Mrs, Eastwood, 
“or at least so I thought.” 

“T see from the depositions,” contin- 
ued the counsel, “that the prisoner 
arrived suddenly at your house on the 
morning of the 21st. Will you be good 
enough to inform the Court of the cir- 
cumstances attending her return home ?” 

Mrs. Eastwood paused; she gave an 
anxious look round, to her daughter, to 
Sir Alexis, finally to the familiar counte- 
nance of the Judge, who seemed to look 
at her with that twinkle in his eye of 
incipient sarcasm and amusement which 
she had encountered before. She met, 
too, from a distant corner the frowning 
peremptory look of Frederick, who being 
far off, raised a Sager to her in warning 
—warning of what? She drew a long 
breath of reluctance and fear. 

“T hope I need not tell a lady of your 
education,” said the counsel peremp- 
torily, “that hesitation can only harm 
the unfortunate prisoner. No prevarica- 
tion will help her. Everybody must feel 
for your very painful position; but you 
are pledged, I must remind you, to con- 
ceal nothing, to inform the Court of the 
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truth. The prisoner came home sud- 
denly on the morning of Sunday, the 21st 
of October. You did not expect her, 
believing her to be safe with her rela- 
tion?” 

“T did not expect her,” said Mrs. East- 
wood, faltering; “she was to have 
stayed for some weeks ; still as she was 
a little peculiar in her ways of acting, 
and very fond of home, and frightened 
of strangers, I should not have been sur- 
prised, at any time ——” 

“ You were surprised, however, on this 
particular morning ? Come, Madam, the 
Court is waiting. I understand you were 
not up when the prisoner burst suddenly 
into your room ?” 

“She did not burst into my room at 
all,” said Mrs. Eastwood with indigna- 
tion. “When I opened my eyes, roused 
by the sound of the door opening, I saw 
her by my side.” 

“This was at a very early hour in the 
morning, before the other members of 
the household were up?” 

“It was about seven o’clock. The 
housemaid had let my poor child in as 
soon as she went downstairs. She came 
to me, naturally ——” 

. And when you woke under these un- 
usual circumstances, and saw her by 
your bedside, what did the prisoner 
say?” 

fante Mrs. Eastwood paused. She 
threw once more a bewildered look 
round the Court. Then recovering her- 
self, she turned with the dignity of sor- 
row to the judge himself. “ My lord,” 
she said, firmly, “I don’t know what to 
do. The words I have to repeat will 
shock and startle every one who hears 
them ; they will convey a false impres- 
sion — they will create a prejudice ——” 

“ The witness has no power of choice 
in the matter,” said the Judge. “It is 
for the jury to decide what is true and 
what is false. The facts are what we 
must exact from you.” 

Mrs. Eastwood grew very pale, so pale 
that all the women in the Court believed 
she was going to faint, and the greater 
part of them grew sick with sympathy. 
“Then,” she said, in a very low voice, 
which, however, was heard everywhere, 
so great was the silence, “ if I must tell 
it, this was what she said: ‘I have 
killed: Frederick’s wife.’ ” 

A long-drawn, sobbing breath of 
spent excitement, so universal as to 


reach to a subdued but distinct sound, | 
The witness | 


came from the crowd. 
stood for a moment leaning upon the 
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front of the box, seeing nothing but a 
mist of white faces — her brain whirling, 
her mind confused, with the shock, It 
did not occur to her — how should it ?— 
that her reluctance, her paleness, her 
misery, were all so many additions to 
the force of her testimony. What more 
terrible witness could have appeared 
against Innocent than one out of whom 
this terrible testimony had to be dragged 
as from the bottom of her heart ? 

Some few moments elapsed before she 
knew very well what she was saying af- 
ter this. She replied mechanically to 
the questions put to her, but she did not 
wake up toa full sense of what she was 
doing till she found herself narrating her 
visit to Sterborne on the next day. 
Then as she recovered her senses gradu- 
ally, and began to discriminate once 
more out of the sea of faces those which 
interested herself most deeply, she 
awoke to the importance of all she was 
saying. She threw herself into this ea- 
sier narrative. She remembered every- 
thing —her confusion and bewilderment 
passed away. It is so much easier to 
recollect, to explain, to record fully, 
events which are not against you, which 
are rather in your favour! Her account 
of all she saw and heard was so clear 
that it did much to neutralize the damn- 
ing effects of her former testimony. 
Yet what could neutralize such a confes- 
sion — “I have killed Frederick’s wife ?” 
Why should the girl say such a thing? 
was asked on every side, if it was not 
true? 

Jane, the housemaid — the cause of the 
trial — the traitor who had betrayed Inno- 
cent —came next, to corroborate Mrs. 
Eastwood’s testimony; but with so very 
different an intention ! and Jane produced 
a little reaction in Innocent’s favour by 
her evident desire to exaggerate, and 
anxiety to improve upon her former evi- 
dence. The lawyers fought over her for 
some time, and Mr. Serjeant Ryder 
managed to elicit several facts very detri- 
mental to Jane’s private character, al- 
though noways affecting her story, for 
when she was done that story remained 
plain enough. “I have killed Freder- 
ick’s wife!” These words were suffi- 
ciently simple to remain in every one’s 
memory, and terrible enough to require 
no aggravation. “She was kneeling by 
the bedside,” said Jane, “holding her 
aunt by the arm. Neither of them saw 
me. She had something clasped tight in 
her hand ——” 

“Something in her hand? What was 
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that?” the counsel for the prosecution 
demanded eagerly. 

“1 don’t know what it was,” said Jane. 
“No, I didn’t name it before. I didn’t 
think it could be of any importance. I 
saw she had her hand clasped tight when 
I let her in; but I couldn’t see what it 
was sg 

Mrs. Eastwood was recalled, and de- 
sired to explain this previously unnoted 
circumstance. She came back into the 
witness-box very pale, knowing by in- 
stinct what was coming. And bit by bit 
the damning facts were dragged from her. 
Faltering, and pale, and reluctant, she 
described the little phial which Innocent 
herself had held out to her, to prove her 
wild story, and admitted that she had put 
it away, feeling it to be of importance. 
Afterwards, when her drawers were put 
in order, some one, “by accident,” had 
thrown it away. It had been done 
against her will; she had been much dis- 
tressed —but it was by accident. To 
this story she clung with a kind of blank 
despair. All that she knew when she 
tottered out of the box was that she had 
not committed Frederick, or involved 
him in the matter. But it would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the fatal effect of 
this confused and faltering story. For 
the first time the audience and the jury 
began to believe in Innocent’s guilt. 

There was a momentary instinctive 
pause after this momentous piece of evi- 
dence, and then the doctors were called 
who had examined poor Amanda’s re- 
mains. Into the terrible details of such 
an examination I need not enter. They 
had been able to add nothing to the elu- 
cidation of the mystery; time had ex- 
tinguished all trace of the poison, if 
poison there was. The only medical wit- 
ness whose evidence was of any import- 
ance, was young Mr. Swetesor, of Ster- 
borne, who had been the assistant part- 
ner of the doctor whom Jenny Eastwood 
was now pursuing across Europe —and 
had once or twice visited Mrs. Frederick 
Eastwood. He was aware that she had 
suffered from a disease of the heart, 
which gave his former principal much 
anxiety. For his own part, the young 
man said, with the confidence of youth, 
he had not shared that alarm. This 
young doctor had no prejudice against 
Innocent; he was, on the contrary, 
touched by her pathetic history. But he 
was on “the other side.” Though the 





witnesses at such a trial are called in the 
interest of truth only, and though hu- 
manity, justice, and natural feeling all 








urge upon them the necessity of bearing 
their testimony without bias, it is, I think, 
certain that every man summoned for 
the prosecution has a natural tendency 
to make the worst, and every man sum- 
moned for the defence a disposition to 
make the best, of the case. The present 
witness yielded quite unconsciously to 
this natural impulse. He did not agree, 
he said (not informing the Court how 
small were his opportunities of forming 
an opinion), with his former colleague. 
He believed Mrs. Frederick Eastwood’s 
complaint to be chiefly fanciful —the 
vapours of a foolish and high-tempered 
woman — dangerous enough to the com- 
fort of her family, if you liked, but not 
dangerous to her, unless indeed she had 
broken a blood-vessel in one of her fits 
of passion, he added, somewhat contemp- 
tuously, or done herself bodily harm in 
some other way. Serjeant Ryder ex- 
amined this witness closely as to the 
time necessary for the operation of an 
overdose of opium, a question in which 
the Court in general did not show itself 
greatly interested. The day had been 
warm, the court was very full, the interest 
of the great audience waned as the 
drowsy afternoon drooped towards eve- 
ning; and it became apparent that no 
decision could be arrived at that day. 
The cross-examination of the doctor de- 
layed the proceedings in a way which the 
audience thought tiresome, and which 
puzzled the honest jury, who did not see 
what it meant. 

The same feeling of weariness which 
had come upon the assembly in general, 
and which was evinced by all those rest- 
less movements, coughs, and flutterings 
of going and coming, which prove to 
every public speaker when interest begins 
to fail, had come, I suppose, upon Inno- 
cent too, though she had not followed the 
proceedings with any intellectual atten- 
tion to speak of. She was roused, how- 
ever —I cannot tell how—by all that 
had occurred. What Aunty had said of 
her, and what the maids had said of her, 
had penetrated vaguely, taking some time 
to do so, into her torpid brain. And quite 
suddenly, while the young doctor and the 
counsel for the defence were siill carrying 
on their duel on the scientific question, 
the whole assembly was suddenly thrilled, 
electrified, galvanized back again into 
interest. The people behind stood up, 
those in front bent forward, the official 
persons roused themselves in a sudden 
flutter, the usher of the court rushed to 
the rescue, the counsel started to their 
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feet in dismay, the very judge on the 
bench began to telegraph wildly. The 
cause of this commotion was that Inno- 
cent herself had spoken. She was called 
to on all hands, as if the soft girlish voice 
could revolutionize the state. “Silence!” 
“Prisoner at the bar, you cannot be al- 
lowed to speak.” ‘You must be silent, 
Lady Longueville.” “Innocent, hush! 
hush! you must not speak !””—all these 
addresses were made to her loud and low, 
in every accent of authority, persuasion, 
and tenderness. Innocent took no notice. 
She went on —her clear, youthful voice 
sounding through theirs as the song of a 
bird sounds through the clang of an ex- 

losion. She paid no attention to the 
ooks any more than the words addressed 
to her. Simple as she was, I suppose the 
thrill of sudden interest about her —the 
immediate turning of every eye upon her 
—stimulated and encouraged her mind. 
She put out her hand and gently pushed 
away the woman from the prison who at- 
tended her, and whose zeal to stop her 
was vehement. She said what she had 
to say through all the cries and remon- 
strances. Whosoever does so simply and 
steadily is sure, I suppose, of a hearing 
at the end. 

“You have asked them things they do 
not know,” she said; “why do not you 
ask me? I know more. It was I that 
was with her. I will tell you if you will 
listen tome. Please tell them to be still, 
please! for I want to save you trouble. 
No, please go ry fh I will go with you 
when I have told them. (This was to the 
prison matron, who had again clutched 
at her.) It is quite true what they have 
said except that I never wanted to be 
with her, to be in the room at all. 
When I went up to her without Freder- 
ick she was very angry and scolded. I 
said to her, ‘Do not be angry, it does not 
hurt any one so much as you. They say 
it will kill you, if you do not stop ; and it 
cannot kill any one else.’ Then she was 
quiet, and I read to her; and then she 
fell asleep, and I suppose I fell asleep, 
too. Mr. Molyneux, will you tell them to 
be quiet, please! I woke when she 
shook me, holding my arm. I tried to 
drop the drops for her, as she told me. 
I tried twice, and emptied it out, for I 
could not. Then I went again close to 
the bed to try if I could do it—(Oh, si- 
lence, please! silence, as you say.) She 
caught hold of my arm again. She shook 


me. Almost all the bottle went into the 
glass. She took it out of my hand and 
That is how it was. 
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drank it. Yes, I 
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will be silent now, if you wish it. I will 
go away if you wish it. That is how it 
was.” 

The cries all died into silence as Inno- 
cent’s voice ended. Her unlawful inter- 
position had woke the hubbub, and it 
ceased when she ceased. Not half the 
audience could possibly have heard, but 
that half was in wild excitement, while 
the rest who had not, struggled with 
equally wild determination to get better 
places, or to ask from those who had 
heard it what she had said. An inde- 
scribable scene of confusion followed. 
The afternoon air was stifling and heavy, 
the long day was at an end, a thunder- 
cloud had come over the setting sun, and 
darkened one side of the courthouse, 
while the light came in pale and weird on 
the other, pouring in a gleam of illumina- 
tion from the pallid sky ou. of which the 
storm was about to break. This gleam 
feli upon Innocent’s pale face, still tremu- 
lous with the excitement —if excite- 
ment it could be called — of her self-reve- 
lation; and upon that of Nelly, who 
stood up unawares in her agitation near 
her, and whose likeness to her cousin — 
invisible in happier moments — came out 
now with the most curious force. After 
that one amazed, affrighted pause, which 
was not unlike the pause before the 
storm outside, renewed cries of “ Si- 
lence!” and “Clear the court!” were 
heard. The whole scene was like the 
brewing of a popular tumult. 

“ Remove the prisoner,— the court will 
adjourn till to-morrow,” said the power- 
ful voice of the judge; and the papers 
added that he made an indignant remon- 
strance as to the failure of the officials in 
keeping order, and the extraordinary 
breach of decorum which they had just 
witnessed. But if such remarks were 
made no one heard them. The court 
broke up. Mr. Justice Molyneux, with 
a solemn face, went to his solemn lodg- 
ing, devoting Innocent in his heart to all 
the infernal gods, and groaning over the 
unhappy destiny which had brought her 
case into his hands ; — while the streets 
about suddenly filled with a buzzing 
crowd, all the inns swarming with groups 
eager for the discussion of the case, — 
and their dinner. Torrents of rain, pour- 
ing down out of the black skies, soon 
swept from the streets all the eager clus- 
ters of people who discussed, out of 
doors, the one only subject of the day. 
Carriages stood under shelter through 
the storm, or lingered in the courtyards 
of the hotels in the High Street, till the 
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accused of, but forgave her for the sake 


worst of the thunder was over ; but going 
or coming on all the ways there was noth- 
ing talked of, nor thought of, but Inno- 
cent. Was she innocent ?— was she 
guilty? Was it accident, a mistake, the 
misadventure of a frightened child, — or 
was it the crime of a wildly passionate 
woman to secure to herself the man she 
loved? In all Sterrington there was 
nothing talked of but the trial. The en- 
tire population fought over it, taking dif- 
ferent sides, and waiting with an excite- 
ment which had something pleasurable in 
it for the morrow which should decide. 

How the Eastwoods and the Vanes 
waited for that morrow, crowding to- 
gether in the little sitting-room opposite 
the prison, one or another of the women 
sitting constantly at the window, watch- 
ing with eyes full of tears the other high 
window opposite ; with messengers com- 
ing and going, from the lawyers, —from 
the railway and telegraph office, to see if 
there was any news from Jenny —I can- 
not venture to record. But to tell how 
Innocent spent the night is easy. She 
slept, — such sleep as comes to the be- 
loved of heaven, —and woke in the morn- 
ing with a smile upon her lips, thinking 
she was in the little church of the Spina, 
and saying “ Our Father” before she 
woke. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE SECOND DAY. 


Next day the Town Hall was more 
crowded than ever. The sleep of the 
town, I might say of the county also, had 
been uneasy and broken. The place-was 
torn asunder by faction, as it never be- 
fore had been knowntobe. The Longue- 
villists were the strongest party, the 
Battyists, the most virulent. The one 
insisted upon poor Innocent’s youth, 
beauty, strange fortunes, and pitiful, ap- 
pealing looks, which they said were 
enough to melt the heart of a stone. The 
other cried out indignantly that had she 
been a poor girl, and not Lady Longue- 
ville, all this pity would have been spared, 
that nobody would have cared what hap- 

ened to her, that she would have been 
eft to her fate. The first were ready to 
forgive her love for Frederick, which 
everybody on both sides took for granted, 
partly from the evidence, partly from 
those unspoken unconscious currents of 
rumour which come on every wind ; and 
indeed many of Innocent’s partisans held 
in their secret heart that it was quite pos- 
sible she might have done what she was 





of her sweet face. Everybody accord- 
ingly rushed to the scene of action al- 
most by daylight next morning. There 
were people who had been sitting there 
for hours before the judge made his ap- 
pearance, to secure a seat. Miss Vane, 
who had gained a victory over herself 
during the course of the previous day, 
who had accepted the mortification as for 
her good, and decided to her satisfaction 
that poor Innocent’s terrible misfortune 
was “a judgment” on her-own pride, 
took heart of grace to accompany Nelly 
to her place near the bar, thus declaring 
openly that she too “stood by” her 
cousin. Nelly, who had grown very pale 
and hollow-eyed, for whom this trial had 
involved more than appeared, whose 
eyes, when she could spare them from 
Innocent, cast furtive glances through 
the crowd, wondering if it was possible 
that any one who had ever said he loved 
her could keep away from her now, was 
very glad of Miss Vane’s support. I 
doubt, however, whether Innocent was so 
much as conscious of it. She had fallen 
into a passive state, and stood at the bar 
with the early morning sunshine falling 
upon her girlish, pallid countenance, like 
an image of silent Patience, leaning upon 
the rai ainst which she stood, declin- 
ing to take the seat they offered her. 
The weary strain was becoming too much 
for the girl’s immature and delicate 
frame. She did not look at either judge 
or jury that day, but fixed her eyes upon 
a bit of blue sky which appeared through 
a window, and stood unconscious of any- 
thing else, gazing into that, longing to be 
out-of-doors, out of this close, crowded 
place, out of the surrounding walls, the 
throng of people, and the solitude which 
alternated with that publicity. ‘“ When 
do you think it will be over? When do 
ou think they will let me go?” she said, 
in the voice which had grown more 
plaintive and child-like than ever, to the 
woman who stood by her. 

“Hush, my lady! you mustn’t speak 
to-day, or you’ll get us all into trouble,” 
the woman replied. Yet Innocent re- 
peated the question at intervals through 
the weary day. How bright it was, that 
gleam of sky! how pleasant it would be 
to be out, to be in the sunshine, among 
the flowers at Longueville, or, sweeter 
still, in the Lady’s Walk, with the history- 
book, and the primroses making all the 
grass golden. These were the thoughts 
that went through her mind as she stood 
through the second weary day, grown too 
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weary to attend, copes only of the 
rimroses, while she was being tried for 
er life. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE SECOND DAY CONTINUED. 


THE case for the prosecution had not 
been closed. The remaining evidence 
was trifling in substance, but horribly im- 
portant in scope. It was chiefly made up 
of bits of conversation in which Innocent 
had expressed her love for Frederick — 
and her dislike of Frederick’s wife. The 
former supposititious sentiment was very 
easy to prove, and the poor girl had never 
hesitated to express the latter feeling. 
One of the witnesses was a Sister from 
the — Lodge, who gave her evidence 
very reluctantly, but with almost as damn- 
ing an effect as that of Mrs. Eastwood 
on the previous day, for Innocent had 
unfolded to this lady her conviction that 
such people should not live. Every point 
indicated by the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion in his opening address had thus been 

roved, and how telling that address had 

een. He had drawn a touching picture 
of the poor young wife deserted by a fickle 
husband, hearing his step below as he 
walked and talked with another, yet sub- 
duing her painful feeling, receiving that 
other with kindness, and with touching 
confidence admitting her to her sick room. 
Then he had pictured the course of 
thought which might have arisen in the 
mind of a girl not wholly bad, yet dis- 
tracted by a lawless love, and with the 
power in her hands of sweeping her rival 
from the face of the earth probably with- 
out suspicion or discovery. What so 
easy? Had not she the means in her 
hand? He had represented her as stung 
and roused by the reproaches which prob- 
ably the young wife on suddenly awaking, 
might address to her —and fired by sud- 
den resentment rushing to “the fatal 
draught” which was before her. He 
commented upon her wild flight, her con- 
fession, the remorse which had evidentl 
seized her, the terror which it was evi- 
dent her friends had shared. He referred 
skilfully in the examination of the last 
witness to the strange and lurid light 
which the destruction of the phial, an in- 
cident unknown to the prosecution before 
yesterday —had now thrown upon the 
whole question. When the case for the 


prosecution was thus concluded, the as- 
sembly had all decided against Innocent 
in their hearts—the jurymen pale, and 
almost stupefied by the thought, looked 
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at her, wondering how they could find a 
Lady Longueville, a beautiful young wo- 
man, guilty? and trying to steel their 
hearts to that terrible duty. Half the 
women in the place (and there were a 
great many) were weeping. Good heav- 


ens! was it proved, then? was she 
uilty, that child? The hopes of her 
riends fell. Nelly sank back in her seat, 


covering her white face in her trembling 
hands. Sir Alexis continued to stand up 
with his arms folded on his breast, and a 
face like yellow marble, or old ivory, so 
ghastly did it look, every sign of youth 
gone out of it—steeling himself to bear 
whatever was to come. 

The evidence for the defence seemed 
at the first glance very insignificant. It 
was chiefly Seucted to one point. The 
first witnesses called were two railway 
officials, who — that the up train 
passed through Sterborne at 12.45 every 
night; that it was seldom more than ten 
minutes late, being an express train to 
town with few stoppages ; and that on 
the night of the 2oth October it had left 
Sterborne station at 12.50 exactly. The 
only other witness of any importance pro- 
duced was a London physician of emi- 
nence, who proved that no opiate, even 
though administered in a very large quan- 
tity, could by any possibility produce 
death, within the time indicated by the 
evidence. The sleep which precedes 
death would undoubtedly have set in (he 
said) but that was very distinct and easy 
to be distinguished from any fit of faint- 
ing or temporary unconsciousness. “ The 
merest tyro in medicine must know as 
much as this,” he added, with a contempt 
of the country practitioner who had main- 
tained an opposite opinion. This was 
absolutely the whole of the case for the 
defence. The speech of Mr. Serjeant 
Ryder was equally brief and pithy. He 
pointed out the vagueness of the evidence 
as to hour, and the fact that by the long- 
est computation two hours was all the 
time allowed for such a sequence of events 
as the prosecution attempted to set forth ; 
for the conception and carrying out of a 
murder by poison, the death of the de-. 
ceaged, the flight of the prisoner, all 
the developments of this tragic drama. 
Never drama on the stage went more 
quickly, he cried; and he showed how 
innocent — and panic might have 
quite naturally produced every sign which 
was put forth asa sign of guilt. What 
more natural than that, seeing her charge 
die before her eyes, her simple, and 
somewhat feeble (as the Court had per- 
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ceived) and undeveloped intelligence 
should jump at the idea that she had her- 
self been partially instrumental in the 
terrible event she had witnessed? He 
pointed out that the only inference which 
could be drawn from the testimony of 
those witnesses who had been present on 
the occasion was that the death of the 
deceased had been instantaneous, where- 
as Dr. Frankfort had proved to them, be- 
yond dispute, that no death by opium 
could be instantaneous, that the poison 
required a certain time to do its work, a 
time which was not afforded by the short 
interval between 11 o’clock, which the 
witness Johnson had heard striking while 
the voice of the deceased was still loud 
and angry, and 12.50, when the unfor- 
tunate prisoner left Sterborne by the train. 
These dates, he added, placed the case 
beyond the category of possibilities. 
And with this brief and unsensational 
address he sat down. 

All this—the case for the defence 
altogether—did not occupy an_ hour. 
The audience held their breath. They 
stared at each other like people fallen 
from some sudden height. Was it pos- 
sible after all that théy had been spend- 
ing their interest and tears for pothing ? 
—for an untenable case, a thing which 
had been from the commencement im- 
possible had they taken the trouble to 
examine? The jurymen’s faces lighted 
up. After all it might not be necessary 
to convict the young creature who was 
called “my lady.” They would have 
recommended her to mercy, no doubt, 
and done everything they could to cancel 
their decision had they been compelled 
to make one in an adverse sense. But 
now their relieved feelings showed in 
their countenances, which brightened to 
the new possibilities unfolded before 
them. One or two only remained cloudy. 
The rest prepared with a cheerful aa 
dence, seeing themselves almost out of 
the wood, and as eager to be relieved as 
Innocent, to hear the judge’s summing- 
up. Mr. Justice Molyneux was very 
great in this grand point of a judge’s 
duty. Itwas one of “the greatest intel- 
lectual treats” to hear him. But, fer- 
haps, he was not quite himself that day. 
He commeniczd upon the evidence ina 
style which was not marked by his usual 
force and freedc u. He said something 
civil about Mrs. Eastwood. He noticed 
slightly the touching, though altogether 
irregular, address of the prisoner. He 
pointed out to the jury that, though cir- 
cumstances had at one time seemed over- 





whelmingly against her, and though her 
own evident impression that she was 
guilty, her precipitate flight, her repeated 
confession, seemed in one point of view 
to establish her guilt — there was a more 
charitable interpretation to be put on all 
these strange proceedings. It was pos- 
sible, as the prisoner’s counsel had sug- 
gested, that simple fright and terror 
might be at the bottom of them instead 
of guilt. Other cases had occurred in 
which an innocent person had accused 
himself of terrible crimes such as he had 
never committed. The jury was called 
upon to weigh all these contending argu- 
ments with the most serious care, and 
judge whether the panic of guilt or the 
panic of mere fright was at work upon 
the mind of the prisoner. He need not 
tell them that where there was a doubt, 
she was entitled to the benefit of that 
doubt, The conduct and avowals of 
the ‘prisoner herself made the chief 
foundation the prosecution had to build 
upon ; and the destruction of the phial 
by the prisoner’s family was no doubt 
very strongly against her. The judge 
then called their attention to the only, 
but most important point, on which the 
defence was founded. It was backed by 
an authority which, to many people, would 
seem infallible, but yet there were minds 
to which no one is infallible, and it was 
proverbial that doctors differed on the 
most important subjects. If they be- 
lieved that Dr. Frankfort was right. and 
that poisoning by opium was impossible 
in so short a time, then their only course 
would be to acquit the prisoner ; but if, 
on the other hand, they preferred to take 
the opinion of a younger disciple of Es- 
culapius, then the case remained as the 
very able and striking speech of the 
counsel for the prosecution left it. For- 
tunately, the whole matter lay in a nut- 
shell. If they accepted the confessions 
of the prisoner, which some minds might 
be inclined to do — for there could be no 
doubt that an unsolicited confession of 
guilt was a very grave matter, and could 
not be disregarded — and considered the 
after circumstances as confirmatory of 
her guilt—they would find her guilty, 
though he did not think that even in that 
case there was any evidence to prove 
premeditation, and the offence must bear 
a less solemn appellation than that of 
murder; but if, on the other hand, they 
believed the distinct affirmation of the 
great physician, whose evidence (de- 
livered he need not sayin the clearest 
and most satisfactory manner) they had 
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just heard, they would understand that, 
notwithstanding her own impression of 
guilt, and whatever might be the inten- 
tion with which the potion was admin- 
istered, it was physically impossible that 
the prisoner could have committed the 
crime laid to her charge. 

There was a pause when the judge 
finished; then an attempt at applause 
suppressed by the officials, who, after 
their failure on the previous day to 
silence Innocent, were doubly on the 
alert. Then the crowd grew suddenly 
still, and every man looked at his neigh- 
bour. The excitement grew intense. 
The next sound everybody felt must be 
the words of the verdict, the “ Guilty ” or 
“Not Guilty,” which should be life or 
death. The two least concerned were 
the accused and her counsel. She, be- 
cause that gleam of sky through the win- 
dow had caught her wandering soul’; he, 
because he felt sure of his verdict. And 
thus they waited —in the silence, in the 
awful suspense which subdues a great 
rustling, restless crowd into unnatural 
many-breathing stillness, waiting for the 
issues of life and death. 

What visions went and came in that 
moment! Nelly — with her feverish eyes 
saw—or was it a dream ?—Ernest’s 
face look out from the depths of the 
crowd and then vanish. Sir Alexis saw 
—not a scaffold —that was impossible — 
but a gloomy array of prisons, rising, one 
beyond another, as the suspense con- 
tinued. Death in life—would not that 
be worse than death itself ? 





From Temple Bar. 
MARIE AMELIE DE BOURBON, QUEEN OF 
THE FRENCH. 
PART I. 

THE romance of history has received 
an extraordinary number of accessions 
within a century, especially on its bio- 
graphical side, and from the country to 
which the most ancient and splendid 
memories of European royalty attach 
themselves. Since the queen of Louis 
the Fourteenth died, neglected and re- 
signedly silent, only two reigns have 
passed in France without being stained 
by horrible injustice and suffering in- 
flicted upon the consort of the sovereign 
of France. These two were the reigns 
of the widower kings, Louis the Eigh- 
teenth and Charles the Tenth. Their 
wives, who had shared many evil days 
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and known much sorrow, of both private 
and public origin, were, happily for them, 
dead, before the tide turned, which was 
to turn again so shortly, and carry the 
old monarchy away upon its angry waves. 
Trouble upon trouble was indeed heaped 
upon the head of “the Prisoner of the 
Temple,” as French people, felicitous in 
nomenclature, called Marie Thérése, the 
sorrowful daughter of Louis the Six- 
teenth; but for the brief space of the 
reimposition of the Bourbon rule, France 
had no queen, whom the French might 
flatter with all the art and dexterity, and 
revile with all the exceeding scurrility 
and ingenious insult, in which they are 
adepts. They have had splendid oppor- 
tunities since 1773, and what use they 
have made of them! Marie-Antoinette, 
Josephine, Marie-Louise, Marie-Amélie, 
Eugénie! Was it only the other da 
they sent their Empress in the van of all 
the European royalties to greet the an- 
cient splendour of the East, in the name 
of the most powerful empire of the West, 
and her progress was a vision of magnifi- 
cence and homage without parallel save 
in the fancy of Eastern poets? And was 
it only the other day they (not the Com- 
mune, but the Zssazi Loyal) sold her 
shifts and stockings by public auction, 
and a journal, which has a poet for its 
editor and a statesman for its chief con- 
tributor, said of a notorious evil-liver that 
“she was better than the femme Bona- 
parte, at ail events, for even in vice there 
are degrees?” They have had the power 
to murder only one queen, as yet, but 
they have always flung the filth of foul 
words upon their former idol when she 
has been put beyond the reach of their 
claws. The tiger in them being baulked, 
the obscene monkey in them chatters, 
and grins, and gesticulates. 

A life which has closed within the 
recollection of most of us, but which had 
for so long sunk into honoured peaceful- 
ness that we almost forgot how stormy it 
had been, that of Marie-Amélie de Bour- 
bon, furnishes one of the most remarkable 
chapters to that biographical romance of 
history before mentioned. The time is 
coming in which it will win attention and 
call forth sympathy, as the tragedies of 
the past do, in its degree and rotation. 
The student of that brilliant, woeful, 
grand, and mean story, the history of 
France, is so fascinated and oppressed 
by the supreme, unapproachable, unre- 
lieved magnitude of the sorrows of Marie- 
Antoinette, that it cannot escape from 
the burthen ; and the royal women, some 
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akin to her, who have dwelt in the palace 
chambers haunted by the unlaid ghost of 
the queen of sorrows, and have been cast 
out after suffering and humiliation, hardly 
impress themselves upon his imagination. 
Marie-Antoinette’s personal qualities, her 
beauty, talent, brilliancy, pride, and cour- 
age, combine with her actual political 
importance, which far exceeded that of 
any queen consort until the Empress- 
Regent Eugénie, to render her the one 
engrossing figure in the group of crowned 
victims. And yet, when we turn to the 
story of her niece, who had none of her 
attractions, who was neither handsome 
nor brilliant, but of a right royal courage, 
as became a woman who was both a 
Hapsburg and a Bourbon, we find it is 
one which, if the tragedy of French 
royalty had not exhausted in its first act 
all the possibilities of terror and pain, of 
humiliation, grief, and suspense, might 
well hold us in silent wonder before its 
awful vicissitudes. 

When Marie-Thérése scattered abroad 
her fair young archduchesses, each to 
meet her different destiny, she probably 
thought they would be merged, like other 
royal wives, in court splendour and pal- 
ace intrigues, and, if political at all, 
harmlessly so, to the internal interests of 
their husbands’ kingdoms, while benefi- 
cially so to those of the maternal empire. 
Her lessons to the Dauphin all tended 
to such a purpose, and she died before 
the troubles did more than threaten ; 
when her greatest grievance against her 
daughter Antoinette was that she had 
borne no heir to the Salic law-restricted 
kingdom of France. But Marie-Caroline, 
— of the Sicilies, did mischief be- 
ore her mother’s death, and still more 
after it; so that she has left her name 
allied to that of her frivolous, silly, inca- 
pable husband, Ferdinand the Fourth, 
whom she pushed into a narrow and 
ferocious despotism, among the most 
despicable and hated of the rulers of 
the Two Sicilies. It is indisputable that 
she was a curse to her husband’s king- 
dom, and in that sense to her children ; 
but Marie-Caroline, like all the daughters 
of Marie-Thérése, was a vigilant and 
good mother, capable of teaching and 
guiding her children well. She had great 


discernment of character, her daughters’ 
perceptors were well chosen, and the 
education of the princesses was not 
narrow, even according to our advanced 
ideas. 

Marie-Amélie was betrothed, when she 
was seven years old, to the eldest son of 
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the king and queen of France ; that long- 
desired child who restored his mother’s 
waning popularity for a while, who drew 
his parents’ hearts close together, and 
wrung them sorely by his early death; 
the young Dauphin of France. It is he 
who points with lace-ruffled hand at the 
cot in which his baby sister smiles, look- 
ing wistfully at his mother, in the beauti- 
ful family picture at Versailles; it was 
he for whom clumsy inarticulate Louis, 
gifted by joy with eloquence, rapturously 
thanked his pale wife before all the 
Court assembled at the auspicious birth. 
The Dauphin died in 1789 (the King and 
Queen wore mourning for him when they 
walked in the great procession to the 
Mass of the Holy Spirit, on the occasion 
of the assembly of the States-General) ; 
and all the pomp and ceremony of a 
royal widowhood surrounded the little 
girl, whose earliest childhood passed in 
the convulsions into which the great 
Revolution threw all Europe. She could 
remember how her haughty and violent 
mother heard the news of the Revolu- 
tion, of the destruction of her sister’s 
throne, the long anguish of her sister’s 
imprisonment, widowhood, trial, and 
death. She could remember the impo- 
tent rage, added, by the sense of caste 
outraged and prestige destroyed, to the 
horror and agony of such family calam- 
ity. Her earliest impressions must have 
been of the hollowness and risk of royal 
state, for she was more than a child 
when her parents fled to Sicily, and she 
was eighteen when they returned to Na- 
ples, to recommence their former blind 
mad despotism, with all the bitterness of 
revenge. The young princess went to 
Vienna with her mother for a while ; to 
Vienna, where her uncle was reigning, 
and where they had so far forgiven the 
murder of one Austrian archduchess by 
the French, that it was not difficult, not 
very long after, to induce them to send 
another into France, a Hapsburg princess, 
to wed a Corsican soldier, who had put 
away his wife by a process which her 
creed held to be invalid. This, which 
the ages will never cease to wonder at, 
was not the only or the most surprising 
compromise which Marie-Amélie was 
to witness. She was destined to be 
a willing party to one as humiliating in 
its domestic, though not in its dynastic 
aspect, and more painful. After a gay 
sojourn at Vienna, Marie-Amélie re- 
turned to Naples with her mother, and 
underwent initiation into the difficult 
game of politics, played with such utter 
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dishonesty by the King and Queen that 
they soon found themselves obliged to 
resort to Palermo and the British protec- 
torate, while Massena occupied the king- 
dom with 40,000 men. During this second 
retreat to Sicily, and when Ferdinand’s 
only hope was in the defeat of Napoleon in 
Spain, an event occurred which Marie- 
Amélie recorded in her journal (those 
were the days of journal keeping) thus: 
“ Mamma sent for us, and presented the 
Duke of Orleans to us. He is of mid- 
dle height, rather fat, neither handsome 
nor ugly. He has the Bourbon features, 
is very polite, and seems highly edu- 
cated.” The sight of him inspired her 
mother with other feelings. The sister 
of Marie-Antoinette acknowledged that 
she ‘had a horror of seeing the son of 
Egalité and that his name made her trem- 
ble.” Did any brief remembrance of her 
bebehetethal flash across the mind of 
Marie-Amélie, when the son of the trai- 
tor, the conspirator, the regicide began 
to please her eye and charm her ear? 
The Prince of Salerno was going to 
Spain, to lead the insurrection against 
Napoleon, and the Duke of Orleans of- 
fered to accompany and aid him. The 
young people had fallen in love, like 
conmon folks, and Louis-Philippe was 
“making up” to the parents and the 
brother of his lady love, just as if he 
had been merely Mr. Smith already. 

The royal parents got over their senti- 
mental objections to the son of Egalité, 
just as Louis the Eighteenth surmounted 
his objections to Fouché, Duc d’Otranto, 
by the timely and pious reflection that 
their murdered sister and brother had 
forgiven their murderers and it was no 
business of theirs to be less clement; 
and they gave him encouragement, if not 
yet precisely consent. England made 
some difficulties about the proposed ex- 
pedition of the Prince of Salerno, and 
Louis-Philippe volunteered his services 
as ambassador. He made things com- 
fortable, came back, and found the 
Princess and her parents admirably dis- 
posed towards him. It would not bea 
good match, but the old families born in 
the purple were at a terrible discount 
just then; and as, owing to death and 
deposition, Marie-Amélie could not now 
become Queen of France, she might as 
well be Duchess of Orleans. The girl 


was honestly in love all the time, and 
confided the fact to her journal in a pas- 
sage which is formal, sententious, per- 
haps a little silly, but which proves that 
she was in earnest: “I have this year 
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made the acquaintance of one who will 
influence all the rest of my life, and who 
has caused new sentiments to spring u 

in my heart, and new ideas in my mind. 
Having plainly discerned the hand of 
God in his unexpected arrival in Sicily 
and in the dispositions of my beloved 
parents with respect to him, I believe 
that Iam perhaps destined to form his 
happiness and he mine.” Marie-Amélie 
told her father that her marriage would 
secure her happiness, and accordingly it 
took place in her father’s room, to which 
he was confined by illness, on the 25th 
of November, 1809. ‘“ My limbs trem- 
bled,” writes the Princess, “so deeply 
did I feel. the weight and the sanctity of 
the vows which I was pronouncing, but 
the Duke uttered his ‘1 will’ in so reso- 
lute a voice that it stirred my heart.” 
The newly-married couple established 
themselves in an old house, which was 
done up for their reception and called 
the Palazzo d’Orleans; and the young 
Duchess settled down to a quiet, studi- 
ous, prayerful life. She worked hard at 
the French language, until she spoke it 
as well as her husband, and had acquired 
a knowledge of every kind of French 
literature. The Duke left her for a time 
to join the leaders of the War of Inde- 
pendence, and in addition to separation 
from him, she had to suffer from the 
intolerable conduct of Marie-Caroline, 
who was not only wearing every one out 
by her absurd caprices, but exhausting 
the country by her unbounded extrava- 
gance. The English government grew 
tired of it, and Lord William Bentinck 
obliged the King to send away his un- 
manageable wife. Ferdinand, after a 
faint attempt at resistance, yielded, and 
couched the decree of exile in the well- 
known phrase — “ Come amico ve lo con- 
siglio, come marito ve lo damando, come re 
ve locomando.” The daughter of Marie- 
Thérése, the sister of Marie-Antoinette, 
two women who had always kept the love 
of their husbands guand méme, had to 
drink a cup of bitterness such as Riche- 
lieu held to the shrinking lips of Marie 
de Médicis, its ingredients the counsel 
of a friend, the demand of a husband, the 
command of a king. She went, and her 
daughter never saw her again. Marie- 
Caroline died the following year of apo- 
plexy, just as the news of Napoleon’s fall 
was On its way to console her. So an- 
other lesson in the lot of royalty came 
like a blow to Marie-Amélie, and was 
followed immediately by the news, as yet 
unforeseen by the Duke of Orleans, that 
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the Bourbons were restored to the throne 
of France. On the 23rd of April, 1814, 
“he came suddenly into my room,” writes 
the Duchess, “and cried, ‘ Bonaparte is 
done for! Louis the Eighteenth is re- 
stored, and I am going away in the ship 
which has come for me!’ I fell, over- 
owered, into his arms.” He returned 
in July to Palermo, having paid his re- 
spects to the King of France, and pre- 
pared the family palace for the reception 
of his family —that Palais Royal towards 
which his wicked father had sent a mock- 
ing smile as he passed in the tumbril to 
his well-deserved death —a smile which 
seems to have carried a clinging curse 
with it. Ferdinand did not at all mind 
parting with his daughter under such cir- 
cumstances. Marie-Amélie met the Count 
d’Artois at Dijon; he also was returning 
to the scenes of his youth, to the places 
where the camaraderie which did her so 
much harm had been formed between him 
and his brother’s beautiful wife, to the 
scene whence he had fled so soon in the 
darkening of her day. As Charles d’Ar- 
tois and the child of Marie-Antoinette’s 
sister, the wife of Egalité’s son, entered 
the Chateau of the Tuileries, did an 
mournful ghosts flit by them, or brush 
the grass beside their footsteps when they 
loitered in the little Dauphin’s garden at 
Trianon? The meeting has a strong fla- 
vour of the romance of history about it ; 
for this prince, who had once been so dis- 
solute and so debonair, the first of the 
restored branch whom Marie-Amélie met, 
had witnessed her betrothal to the child- 
dauphin, and was destined himself in ex- 
ile, to see his throne filled by her hus- 
band, and to die in the belief that her son 
was in his turn to usurp his grandson’s 
throne. Marie-Amélie was destined to 
be driven into final exile by events which 
were to confer an imperial crown once 
more upon a Bonaparte. They could not 
see the future: whocan tell whether they 
permitted themselves to look at the past ? 
Then came a brief epoch in the life of 
Marie-Amélie, in which all was_bright- 
ness in her personaland political circum- 
stances. The King received her with pe- 
culiar kindness, and Madame d’Angou- 
léme formed a close friendship with her 
cousin. The “sorrowful daughter ” and 
“Louis the Desired” stood sponsors for 
her second son, the Duc de Nemours. 
Her family relations were good, her de- 
meanour in society was dignified and dis- 
creet. She was not exactly popular, but 
she was less unpopular than the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, whom the people hated, 
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because they could not believe that she 
had forgiven the crimes of France to- 
wards her parents, her brother, her aunt, 
and herself. Marie-Amélie was person- 
ally unattractive, and she did not care 
very much about dress: two defects 
which we might suppose unpardonable 
by the French people, if we had not late- 
ly seen how they can treat a woman who 
is both beautiful and well dressed. _Lit- 
erature, sentiment, and decorum had the 
ascendancy just then, and the Duchess 
liked all three. But the Corsican Ogre 
escaped from Elba, pounced upon France, 
and sent the court and its satellites fly- 
ing. Louis-Philippe despatched his fam- 
ily to England, and came thither himself 
when he found things were serious. Ma- 
rie-Amélie passed two years, which con- 
stituted her third taste of exile, at Twick- 
enham, where she devoted herself to the 
education of her children, which she car- 
ried toa very high point. At this time 
a friendship was formed between her 
and our own royal family, destined to last 
all through her life, to be cemented by 
the marriage of her daughter with Queen 
Victoria’s uncle, and to form a strong con- 
solation for her old age. In 1817 she re- 
joined her husband in Paris. He had 
been in France since Waterloo. She was 
used to say that the thirtecn years which 
succeeded this return were the sweetest 
of her life. She prized domestic happi- 
ness beyond all things, and she had it. 
She loved her husband with all her heart, 
and though she must have suffered some 
uneasiness of mind about his crooked and 
selfish ways, we must remember that she 
was a Neapolitan princess, and, however 
pious in soul and life, not likely to have 
had an enlightened or elevated political 
conscience. During those years there 
was no reason why an honest and true 
woman should not have respected Louis- 
Philippe, unless she happened to be also 
clever enough to discern in him the 
scheming and disloyal spirit which Louis 
the Eighteenth discerned ; as the former 
Comte de Provence, who had played into 
Egalité’s hands, and cheated the Marquis 
de Favras out of his life, was eminently 
calculated to do. She tried to be uncon- 
scious when the scheming spirit clothed 
itself in schemes, and the Palais Royal 
became the centre of a “constitutional 
opposition.” The King treated the Duke 
and Duchess with cold suspicion, but the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme kept steadily to 
the friendship destined to such base be- 
trayal, and the Comte d’Artois, true to 
his old character, profited by the brief 
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interval before he should become Charles ; communion. 


the Tenth, to fronder as much as he 
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This was the origin of the 
deep attachment which the Duchess 


could with safety. The King and the! cherishes for Monseigneur Dupanloup. 
‘Duke differed on all sorts of points, and | Marie-Amélie lived with her children, in 
the Duke always contrived to make it! their studies and in their recreation, en- 


evident that the King opposed him on 
matters in which the Duke took the 
ao side. He made capital of that 

ind out of the King’s objection to his 
sending the Duc de Chartres, his eldest 
son, to a public school. The King de- 
manded a formal assurance of the acqui- 
escence of the Duchess, a princess of the 
bluest blood, likely to be alive to this 
lowering of the princely dignity. Marie- 
Amélie’s letter to His Majesty, in which 
she defends and espouses her husband’s 
Opinions, is a very praiseworthy produc- 
tion. 

The Palais Royal people were genu- 
inely sorry for the death of the Duc de 
Berri, but they were not genuinely re- 
joiced at the birth of the Duc de Bor- 
deaux. The Duchess nursed her niece 
in her confinement, but Madame did not 
believe in her and did not thank her. 
The situation was growing strained when 
Louis the Eighteenth died, and Charles 
the Tenth commenced a policy of re- 
act’on against the severity with which his 
brother had regarded Louis-Philippe’s 
liaison with the Liberals. He restored 
the title of Altesse Royale to the Orleans 
family, and made the Duc de Chartres 
colonel of the rst Hussars. But the new 
King and his court soon came to suspect 
the Duke as profoundly as Louis the 
Eighteenth had done, and turned a deaf 
ear to his occasional political counsels, 

Louis-Philippe was against the corona- 
tion project, but he went to Rheims nev- 
ertheless, and appeared in great splen- 
dour of dress and equipage. The Duch- 
ess enjoyed her husband’s popularity, 
but she was beginning to feel uneasy. 
The atmosphere was threatening, to her 
trained perception, and her journey to 
Savoy, her quiet sojour: at Neuilly, her 
devotion to her children, did not suffice 
to charm away her fears. The education 
of the princes and the princesses was 
progressing rapidly ; M. Cuvillier-Fleury 
was tutor to the Duc d’Aumale, and 
the Abbé Dupanloup — now the famous 
Bishop of Orleans, and, like the Duc d’Au- 
male, a deputy to the National Assembly 
which may possibly vote the Republic 
definitive — was charged with the reli- 
gious instruction of the younger princes, 
and particularly with the preparation of 
the Princess Clementine, now Duchess 
Auguste de Saxe-Coburg for her first 





joying the calm, but feeling the nearness 
of the storm, and no doubt divided be- 
tween her old associations, the lessons of 
her childhood, the promptings of her 
conscience respecting family loyalty and 
good faith, dread of the traditional trea- 
son of the house of Orleans, and devo- 
tion to her husband — her determination © 
to believe in him, to side with him, to 
stand by him. Events thickened: the 
chariot wheels of Fate were gathering 
speed. It is unnecessary to allude to the 
political aspect of the crisis at which his- 
tory, general and individual, repeated 
itself at this juncture. The position be- 
came bad with the fall of De Martignac, 
worse with the prosecution of the Fournal 
des Débats for the famous article “ J/a/- 
heureux roi! Matheureuse France!” 
and was already desperate when the 
Duchess of Orleans, on the 31st of May, 
1830, entertained the King of Naples at 
a grand ball at the Palais Royal, on 
which occasion the acute M. de Salvandy 
remarked, “ Ox dansait sur un volcan.” 
Two months later the volcano was in 
eruption. “Look here, my dear,” said 
the Duke of Orleans, coming into his 
wife’s dressing-room with the AZoniteur 
in his hand, on the 26th of July, “it’s 
done! This is a coup détat;” and he 
handed her the paper which announced 
the fatal ordonnances. “The blow has 
been struck,” he continued, “and it will 
be returned.” 

During the actual strife the Duke re- 
mained at Neuilly, to all appearance a 
disinterested spectator ; but of course no 
man really actively engaged in the revo- 
lution, busy with the overthrow of Charles 
the Tenth, believed in that position. M. 
Thiers could tell us the truth if he 
would, and he would probably tell us that 
Louis-Philippe succeeded in deceiving 
one person only — his wife. That Marie- 
Amélie believed him, that when the crisis 
came any uneasiness she had felt fled be- 
fore her conviction that he was, as she 
calls him, “the most honest of men,” is 
not to be doubted; but, that she did so 
believe in him, proves nothing but his 
exceeding cleverness. To be believed in 
by his wife, with her blood and breeding, 
her reputation, her piety, was an im- 
mense advantage for Egalite’s son, play- 
ing Egalité’s game, without murder (if 
indeed it should be possible to avoid 
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murder), and with only a penalty of miti- 
gated infamy. M. Thiers could tell us 
what was the machinery which extracted 
from the great personages of the hour, 
from the popular chiefs of the opposition, 
as well as from the foreign ambassadors, 
the moving supplications to the Duke of 
Orleans that he would “ assume the reins 
of power in order to preserve public 
order ” — that consecrated formula of 
usurpation. But we make no doubt he 
would declare that Marie-Amélie was not 
acting when, after she had been obliged to 
acknowledge the strength of the reasons 
assigned, “she, her face bathed in tears, 
her voice choked with sobs, set forth to 
M. Thiers all the difficulties of her posi- 
tion, the unvarying kindness of Charles 
the Tenth to herself and her family, the 
reproach of ingratitude which would rest 
upon her husband, the odious ambition 
which would be imputed to him. “ They 
will call him an usurper—him, the most 
honest of men!” she cried. When, at 
sunset, Louis-Philippe left Neuilly for 
the Palais Royal, she insisted on accom- 
panying him to the park gate, and took a 
tearful leave of him, as of a victim about 
to be sacrificed for the salvation of his 
country. 

The Duke of Orleans had accepted the 
tradition of treason ; he had taken up the 
thread of the family history at the point 
where Samson’s couperet had severed it. 
The crown was not long in coming to 
him, and his wife, though she believed in 
him, called it, on the 2nd of August, 
when she was told that she was Queen of 
the French, “acrown of thorns.” Did 
she think that day of her baby-betrothal ? 
Had she any fleeting vision of a brilliant, 
gracious presence, of a fair woman, near 
akin to her, who called her niece and 
daughter? Maybe not; but there was a 
woman, acquainted with many griefs, the 
sorrowful daughter of that fair murdered 
mother, who had been her sure, tender, 
constant, patient friend, and who was 
now leaving her native land for the third, 
the last time, the companion-of the de- 
throned king, of him who had welcomed 
Marie-Amélie to France. It hasastrange 
effect upon the mind to look from a bal- 
cony of the theatre in the Chateau of 
Versailles, at M. Thiers, president of the 
third French republic, and at the Orleans 
princes in their seats as deputies, and to 
remember certain days in the history of 
France, who is only now learning to the 
full what the revolution of 1830 cost her. 
To what extent Marie-Amélie deceived 
herself about her husband’s conduct we 
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cannot tell, or how long the deception 
served to comfort her. She was too 
good a woman not to need comfort, and 
in many of her recollections there isa 
tone of sadness from this time forth, in 
many of her written thoughts an irre- 
pressible regret. 

“My happiness is ended!” cried the 
Queen of the French. She probably did 
not fully mean that, but she had seen too 
much of the lives of queens, even those 
who had come quite honestly by their 
dignity, to believe in the blessings of a 
royal state; and she knew it would not 
be easy to make a kingship founded upon 
barricades stable or respectable. Of her 
special duties Marie-Amélie took a seri- 
ous view and undertook them with pious 
resolution. Her liberal charities were 
administered with wisdom and order. 
She exerted herself at once to better the 
condition of the persecuted clergy, and 
in the first instance to succour the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who, according to the 
tradition of his office, had been in immi- 
nent danger during “the glorious days,” 
and was in hiding in an insecure asylum. 
The new king and queen had to swallow 
a good deal of dirt while their blushing 
honours were fresh from the smeare 
hands that had conferred them. Every 
one who chose walked into the Palais 
Royal, where were no liveried servants 
in the ante-chamber ; for the people did 
not like badges of servitude, and there 
was a general inclination to shake hands 
with the “citizen” king. Marie- Amélie 
had to endure familiarities which only 
her love for her husband enabled her 
pride to submit to, and which her natu- 
rally “grand air ” failed in most instances 
to repress. Then came the endless re- 
ceptions of deputations from the prov- 
inces, in fact all the dourgeoisie of France, 
at the Palais Royal. 

On New Year’s Day, 1831, the Queen 
of the French writes in her journal: 
“ Nothing could be more eloquent of the 
nothingness of the things of this world 
than the present circumstances. This 
day last year the Tuileries was glitterin 
in grandeur and prosperity, and now al 
is deserted and desolate. The crowd 
was pressing thither with its prayers and 
homage and congratulations, and now it 
is swarming into the Palais Royal. God 
knows what direction it will take next 
year. How happy I was when I went to 
pay homage, which now I receive! But 
Providence has decided, and I must do 
my duty in the state I am placed in.” 

The early story of that reign, surely 
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not greeted in these words with more | July were at hand. A grand review was 
than resignation, is a story of perpetual | ordered, and the Queen was just about 


unrest, of plotter plotte 


against, the | to leave the Tuileries to witness the de- 


schemer schemed against, the usurper | filing of the a past the Chancellerie, 


threatened with overthrow. When Marie-| when the door o 


Amélie found herself installed in the 
Tuileries with the ghosts of the past, it 


was as a refuge from popular riot, from a' King has been fired upon! 
milder form of the same violence which | hurt, nor are the princes. 


had driven the last Queen of France 
from those fatal walls. She and her 


her dressing-room was 
pushed open, and Colonel Boyer burst 
into the room, exclaiming, “‘ Madame, the 
He is not 
Marshal Mor- 
tier is .killed. The boulevard is strewn 
with corpses!” The Queen, raising her 


children passed a quiet winter, but with|trembling hands to heaven, waited only 
the spring of 1832 the cholera broke out | for a repetition of his assurance that her 


and ravaged Paris. 


The death of M.;dear ones were uninjured, and then set 


Casimir-Périer was also a terr.ble blow) out to find the King. She met him on 
to the royalty of July, which he had sup-|the staircase of the Chancellerie, and the 
ported with all the strength of his talent: husband and wife wept in each other’s 


and his respectability. The horror and | arms. 


the political danger of the scourge had 
hardly passed away, when a new dread 
began to haunt Marie-Amélie; a dread 
from under whose oppression she was 
never to escape until history had un- 
dergone another repetition, and Louis- 
Philippe had fulfilled the weird of exile. 

Never were there so many attempts 
made to assassinate any king as those 
directed, with singular audacity and un- 
success, against the life of Louis-Philippe. 
The Queen was kept in constant fear and 
misery, and no doubt her imagination 
exaggerated the already sufficiently real 
danger. She was superstitious as well 
as pious ; and the more firmly she held 
her husband guiltless of usurpation, the 
more absolutely she was forced to regard 
him in the light of a victim to patriotic 
devotion. Who could say how far the 
vicarious sacrifice might have to be car- 
ried — what expiation might be exacted ? 
The marriage of the Princess Louise with 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, had given 
both pleasure and pain to her parents. 
The alliance, which implied alliance with 
England (royal marriages still meant 
political ——— up to that time), 
was of political importance to the king- 
dom of July, and the match was a pros- 
ee one ; but the parting was severely 
elt by the Queen, and her daughter, the 
Princess Marie. But the overwhelming 
anxiety they were soon plunged into 
turned the thoughts of both mother and 
daughter from the royal bride and from 
the young princes, who were winning 
applause of men. 

In 1835 the diabolical project of Fies- 
chi appalled Paris, and, by nearly realiz- 
ing them, pushed the Queen’s fears to 
the utmost height of misery. An atmos- 
phere of conspiracy had reigned for 
months, and the commemorative /étes of 





Marie-Amélie then went to her 
sons, looked at them, touched them, hard- 
ly able to believe that they were not 
wounded, and turned away, shuddering 
from the sight of the blood-stained clothes 
of M. Theirs. She was induced to re- 
turn to the palace presently, and she 
immediately despatched to the Dukes 
d’Aumale and Montpensier — who were 
at the Chateau d’Eu with their tutors — 
a letter, which began with these words : 
“ Fall down on your knees, my children; 
God has saved your father.” 

The episode of the “infernal machine ” 
had a lasting effect upon the nerves and 
health of Marie-Amélie — an effect inten- 
sified by the ferocious tone of a section 
of the press and the disposition of the 
populace to regard the capital punishment 
of the chief miscreant as martyrdom. 
The popular monarchy had to maintain 
existence by sternly repressive acts on 
the one hand, and by humiliating conces- 
sions on the other. No one could pre- 
tend that the ae fears were exag- 
gerated or misplaced, now that the com- 
memoration of the three glorious days 
which had secured the downfall of Charles 
the Tenth had been distinguished by an 
unprecedentedly diabolical attempt to 
murder the liberator and regenerator set 
up in his stead. _The Queen’s was a 
many-sided life, apparently opposed to a 
simple and consistent character, which 
rose to greatness on occasion, but was 
ordinarily homely, kindly, and interested. 
Whether she ever was happy after her 
husband’s elevation to the throne must 
have depended upon her power of self- 
deception. The repetitions, the com- 
mentaries, the satire of history, in their 
many-pointed application to Marie-Amé- 
lie, make her life aseries of pictures, in 
whose background there are always sad 
reproachful faces, however splendid the 
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court pomp in the front may be. When- 
ever she could stand aside from the heart- 
sickening anxieties, which did but press 
the closer because she loved her husband, 
whom only self-deception could have 
enabled her to respect; whenever she 
could pause, to look onward and back- 
ward, how overladen she must have felt 
her own life—how many ghosts must 
have kept her shadowy company in such 
thoughtful hours! 

No doubt the phantoms mustered thick- 
ly when, in 1836, Charles the Tenth died 
— that “obstinate benefactor” of Louis 
Philippe d’Orleans, for whom the King 
and Queen of the French did not wear 
mourning. One section of public opin- 
ion blamed them because they had not 
wished ; another pitied them because they 
did not dare to do so; and curious minds, 
observant of traits of character and the 
traditions of the branche cadette, asked 
this pertinent question: If the interrup- 
tion of political relations between the 
two branches of the House of Bourbon 
had necessarily ensued from the events 
of 1830, did that interruption call for the 
suspension of the ties of kindred, which 
ought to have been strengthened by the 
remembrance of so many benefits ? 

When the Duke of Orleans, who had 
escaped the guillotine — which had never 
“functioned” more blamelessly than 
when it “suppressed ” Egalité, his wick- 
ed father—wished for a reconciliation 
with the relatives whom Egalité had be- 
trayed, it was the Count d’Artois who 
presented him to Louis the Eighteenth, 
and who protected him against angry 
royalists and “the emigration.” It was 
with the prestige of this reconciliation 
that he secured a welcome atthe court 
of Naples, and eventually won his excel- 
lent wife. After the Restoration, it was 
owing to the powerful intercession of the 
Count, now become Monsieur, that the 
Orleans family were reinstated in the 
Orleans domains, now in the possession 
of the State, which had paid, on the terms 
of the cession, the enormous debts of 
Philippe Egalité. When the Duke of 
Orleans aspired to the title of Royal 
Highness, and prayed that the ordinance 
by which he enjoyed the family wealth 
might be converted into a law, it was 
MonsIEUR who supported his cause 
warmly with the King, and, having failed 
to induce his own brother to grant these 
exorbitant demands, granted them him- 
self as soonas he became king, by an 
article which changed the ordinance into 
a law, intercalated into the civil list by 
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formal order of his Maiesty, so that the 
Chamber, very royalist, but very moder- 
ately Orleanist, could not reject it. This 
proceeding hada strong flavour of the 
antiquated absolutism which Louis Phi- 
lippe, whenit was not manifested in his 
own favour, deplored so deeply that he 
conceived it must be got rid of at any 
price, even that of many-sided treason ; 
and it was wittily characterized by M. 
de la Bourdonnaie as “faire la contra- 
bande dans les carrosses du Roi” —an 
art in which more than one European 
sovereign has proved proficient. When 
M. de Villéle thought it inexpedient to 
include the Orleans family in the Act of 
Indemnity, it was Charles the Tenth who 
obliged him to forego his opinion on that 
point. When the question arose of the 
immense inheritance of the Duc de Bour- 
bon —destined to have so large a share 
in the retribution of the future —it was 
Charles the Tenth who assured the last 
Conde, when he consulted the King, 
that it would give him pleasure to see 
one of Louis-Philippe’s sons adopted by 
him, and constituted the heir to that his- 
toric and colossal wealth. 

Louis-Philippe and Marie-Amélie had 
prospered exceedingly. They satin their 
kinsman’s high place, called thither by the 
voice of the people, grand examples of 
popular sovereignty, while the foolish 
arbitrary man whose first great risks had 
been run on their behalf was living in ob- 
scurity. He died, but they made no sign. 
Popular sovereigns are under obligations 
similar to those which bound the “ incor- 
ruptibles ” of the great Revolution; the 
supreme virtue of patriotism must crush 
out such weakness as late-awakened re- 
morse and gratitude. It does not appear 
whether the queen made any remon- 
strance, but she must have felt deeply the 
irony of fate. How much Marie-Amélie 
and the Duchess d’Angouléme knew of 
each other’s lives we cannot tell, but the 
reticence of Marie-Amélie’s journal is as 
suggestive as its records. Despite the 
severe superiority of Marie-Antoinette’s 
daughter to her cousin, they had been 
close friends once, and Marie-Thérése 
followed with unquenched interest the 
fortunes of the young people, whom she, 
childless, had loved in their childhood, 
when her favour was all-important to the 
more or less in the shade Palais Royal 
people. She had especially loved the 
Duc de Chartres, now Duc d’Orléans, but 
whom his mother called Chartres to the 
end. From him she had received the 
last testimony of respect from the Orleans 
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“branch” on leaving France. No doubt 
she had many good wishes for his bride 
when, in 1837, his auspicious marriage 
took place, turning his mother’s mind 
away from her cares for awhile, and des- 
tined to be a lasting source of consolation 
to her in grief and banishment. Many sad 
thoughts, too, must have come with the 
news to Marie-Thérése in her exile. | 

The eldest son of Louis-Philippe was 
just ten years old when, to the serious 
detriment of his importance, 7enfant du 
miracle was born; and in 1837 he was a 
handsome young man, as popular as an 
heir-apparent is proverbially said to be, | 
though not precisely all his mother be- 
lieved him. His marriage was celebrated 
at Fontainebleau with great splendor. 
Marie-Amélie received the congratula- 
tions of her guests in Marie-Antoinette’s 
drawing-room, still hung with the rich 
stuffs which the city of Lyons presented | 
to that queen on the occasion of the Dau- 
phin’s birth; and it may be she bethought 
her, remembering her own baby-betrothal 
to the royal child, how long it was since the 
people had thronged in that very place to 
see the child-king, Louis the Fourteenth, 
the last eldest son of a king of France 
who had succeeded to his father’s throne. 
In the same year, the Princess Marie 
married the Duke of Wurtemburg, and 
soon afterwards the comparative Yull in 
the queen’s anxieties came to an end. 
Her sons were fighting in Algeria, and 
their mother probably magnified both 
their peril and their prowess. Her mind, 
if not subtle, was prescient ; and the 
political horizon was much troubled. The 
quarrels of the Cabinet, the fall of the 
Ministry, the popular tumults, distressed 
her exceedingly. She was forced to dis- 
trust the king’s power of managing the 
situation, though she did not permit her- 
self to condemn him for having created 
it. She took the restoration to France 
of Napoleon’s remains so gravely to 
heart —regarding it asa gross blunder 
and arash insult to traditions, one side 
at least of which she would have had 
respected —that she became seriously ill. 
The commencement, in 1841, of Guizot’s 
long ministry gave her fresh hope and 
confidence, and she took great pleasure 
in the interest which the Duke of Orleans 
displayed in political matters. Perhaps 
she believed him to be as clever as his 
father, and secretly hoped he might be 
honester than “the most honest of men. 
He was an ardent soldier, too, of the 
ornamental sort, as befits a royal eldest 
son, and he was full of the great things 
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that his regiment —it was Charles the 
Tenth who had given it to him —was to 
do in manceuvring on the Marne, where 
he was totake the command of a corps 
d@armée, when the awful calamity befel, 
— the proud, fond mother narrates 
thus: 


My Chartres, my well-beloved son, he whose 
birth made me happy, whose infancy gave me 
my worthiest occupation, whose youth was my 
glory and consolation, and who was to be, I 
hoped, the support of my old age, no longer 
exists. He has been taken from us in the 
midst of the most perfect happiness, and of 
the brightest prospects for the future, when 
every day he was growing in virtue, in reason, 
in wisdom, following in the footsteps of his 
noble and excellent father. To me he was 
more than a son—he was my best friend. 
And God has taken him from me! His hol 
will be done! I deserved this punishment ; 
loved my son too much. 

On the 2nd (July 1842) Chartres and Helen 
went to Plombiéres, where Helen was to take 
the baths, and he, after establishing her there, 
was to come back to Paris for a few days 
before going to Saint Omer, to take the com- 
mand of a corps d’armée destined to execute 


‘some great manceuvres on the Meuse, which 


had occupied his mind for a year past. He 
did return from Plombiéres on the gth, and 
came to dine with us at Neuilly. He was 
much engaged with the elections, and talked 
of them with the brightness and warmth which 
he put into everything he did. The next day, 
my féte, he came, contrary to his custom, with 
an enormous bouquet, and told me that it was 
in the name of all the family. He heard mass, 
and breakfasted with us. He was in such 
spirits! He was sitting beside me, and he 
rose, drank noisily to my health, and made the 
band play a special march in my honour. 
Who could have thought it was for the last 
time that my dear child was testifying his love 
forme? On the 11th, he again remained to 
dinner, and passed the evening with us, always 
talking about our camps and the elections. 
Alas! what nothingness‘is every project of 
men! He was to die before the camp was 
formed, and the first act of the new Chamber 
was to be the arrangement of the regency 
during the minority of his son (the Count de 
Paris). On the 12th, he came, about four 
o’clock, in morning dress. We talked to- 
gether about Helen’s health, which troubled 
him very much ; about Clementine’s marriage, 
which he fervently desired; about the clec- 
tions, and many other things ; and he always 
concluded each subject with this : “ Well, then, 
dear Majesty, we end as usual by agrecing 
perfectly on all points of importance,” And 
that was indeed true. After dinner, we went 
out to walk in the park—he, Victoire, Clem- 
entine, Aumale, and I. Never had he been so 
gay, so brilliant, so affectionate to me. He 
talked of his arrangements for his troops; of 
the date at which the King was to go with us 
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to Sainte-Menehould (Louis the Sixteenth’s his heart. All the family kissed him in turn, 
destination, when he was arrested at Va-/and went back to their places... . His 
rennes) ; of the time he was to stay there; of | breathing became uneven, stopped twice, be- 
how the time was to be employed ; and pleased | gan again. I begged that the priest should 
himself with the notion of giving his father, as | come in and recite the prayers for the dying. 
a concluding spectacle, a representation of the | He had hardly knelt down and made the sign 
battle of Valmy. I had taken his arm, saying, | of the cross, when my dear child breathed 
“Come, dear staff of my old age;” and the | once, long and deeply, and his fair, noble, 
next day he was to be no more! We went | good, and generous soul quitted his body. . . 
into the drawing-room a little late; several | The priest, at my request, said a De profun- 
people had arrived. He stayed with us talk- | dés; the king wished to draw me away, but I 
ing until ten o’clock, and as he was going | entreated him to let me kiss my darling once 
away I gave him my hand, and said, “You more. I held his dear head in my hands, I 
will come and see us to-morrow before you | kissed his cold, discoloured lips, I touched 
go.” He answered, “ Perhaps.” them with the little cross, and took it away 


At eleven o’clock next day, we were about to 
get into our carriage to return to the Tuileries, 
and I followed the king into the red drawing- 
room, where I saw Troussard, with a frightened 


face, whispering to General Gourgand, who | 


made a quick gesture of horror, and whispered 


with me, having said a last farewell to him 
whom I had loved perhaps too well... . 
The king took me into the little room, and I 
threw myself into his arms ; we were wretched 
, together ; our irreparable loss was common to 
/us both, and I suffered as much for him as for 


to the king, who exclaimed, “Oh, my God!” | myself. There was a crowd in the little room, 
Then I cried, “Something has happened to | but I wept, I talked, I was quite distracted, 
one of my children. I must know the truth, | In a few minutes they told me all was ready. 
Do not hide anything from me.” The king | The body had been placed upon a stretcher 
said, “ Yes, my dear. Chartres has had a fall | covered with a white sheet. It was carried by 
on his way hither, and they have carried him four men belonging to the house. They went 
into a house at Sablonville.” I immediately | out by the stable yard gate. There was an 
rushed out of the house, in spite of the cries immense crowd. We all followed, on foot, the 
of the king and the remonstrances of M. de | body of that beloved son who a few hours 
Chabannes, who followed me. But my strength | before had come along that road to gladden 
was not equal to my will, and when I reached | his parents’ hearts, full of health, strength, and 
the farm I could go no farther. Fortunately | happiness. So we carried him home, and laid 
the carriage came up with the king and my him down in our dear little chapel, where he 





sister (Madame Adelaide), and they took me 
in. The carriage stopped at a roadside inn 
(now the chapel of St. Ferdinand), where we 
found Chartres, who was then being bled, 
lying on the floor of a little room ona mat- 
tress .... The,death rattle began. ‘“ What 
is that?” the king asked me. “It is the 
death rattle,” I said. ‘ Pray let a priest be 
- for, that my poor child may not die like a 

og.” 
I went for a moment into the little room on 
the right, threw myself upon my knees, and 


asked of Almighty God to take me and spare : 


our dear child. A little after Dr. Pasquier 
came. I said, “ You. are a man of honour; if 
you believe the danger to be imminent I pray 
you to tell me so, so that my child may receive 

xtreme Unction.” He held down his head, 
and said, “ Madam, it is true.” The curé of 
Neuilly came and administered the sacrament, 
while we all knelt around the mattress on the 
floor, weeping and praying. I took a little 
cross off my neck, and slipped it into the hand 
of my poor child, praying that the redeeming 
God might have mercy on him while he was 
passing into eternity. M. Pasquier rose, and 
whispered to the king. Then the venerable 
and unfortunate father knelt down close be- 
side his first-born, kissed him tenderly, and 
cried aloud, “Oh! if it were but I, and not 
he!” I drew near, too, and kissed him three 
times, for myself, for Helen, and for his chil- 
dren. I touched his lips with the little cross, 
the symbol of our redemption, then laid it on 


had heard mass with us all four days ago. 

Thus the heir to the throne of July 
went down into his early grave, in which, 
after seven troubled years, the monarchy 
;was to be buried, and so there was one 
{more link between the history of the 
|exiled and the reigning branches of the 
house of Bourbon — the sudden death of 
; the heir, and the prospect, always danger- 
ous in France, of a long regency. Marie- 
Amélie lived from that time until history 
‘had repeated itself in the downfall of the 
‘July monarchy and the exile of Louis- 
Philippe, under the shadow, not only of 
‘this supreme grief, but of ever-present 
fear. She never regained political confi- 
dence, not when the eventual regency of 
the Duc de Nemours was arranged, not 
when the almost simultaneous marriages 
of the Ducs d’Aumale and Montpensier 
and of the Prince de Joinville appeared 
to be guarantees of stability in France 
and support by Europe. In vain were 
the princes placed at the head of the 
army and the navy; in vain was grand- 
child after grandchild born, to -onsoli- 
date the dynasty — an achievement which 
seems impossible in France —the throne 
of the house of Orleans was no more 
solidly founded than before, no less ex- 
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posed to fall at the slightest shake. The 
Queen knew this, and it lent additional 
sadness to her abiding grief. Shé sus- 
tained another severe blow in 1847 by 
the death of the king’s sister, Madame 
Adelaide: one of those practically wise 
women, like Madame Louise and Madame 
Elizabeth, who have frequently appeared 
in that long line as devoted protecting 
friends of their infatuated male relatives. 
Madame Adelaide had been a faithful 
and skilful counsellor to Louis-Philippe 
all through his life, and she died at a 
time when he could least spare her. The 
position of Madame Adelaide was a less 
difficult one than that of Marie-Amélie ; 
she might accept her brother’s acts with 
a clearer conscience, undisturbed by the 
sense of personal baseness and ingrati- 
tude. How either or both felt about the 
“ Spanish marriages” we do not know. 
It is impossible to believe that women of 
piety and honour could have willingly 
assisted in such a transaction. It is 
probable that Madame Adelaide was set 
aside, and that Marie-Amélie was per- 
suaded to one of those compromises 
with which she was only too familiar. 
Marie-Amélie’s letters on the subject to 
Queen Victoria, lately published among 
the correspondence of Baron Stockmar, 
is a sample of the kind of thing she was 
frequently driven to by the exigencies of 
her position as the wife of “the most 
honest of men.” She is sure the Queen 
of England will share their sentiments 
on the marriage of their dear Montpen- 
sier, and she is glad to learn that the 
peaches arrived safely and in good order. 
If Madame de Genlis had had the edu- 
cation of Marie-Amélie, as she had that: 
of Louis-Philippe, the queen would have | 
known how se diver d affaire with a more | 
airy grace and a better assumption of sat-: 
isfaction. Madame de Genlis erred on 
the side of zeal in lying —as for instance, 
when she assigned three contradictory 
origins to Pamela, and invented an im- 
possible legal procedure to support the 
most improbable of the three ; — and her 
illustrious pupil occasionally made a sim- 
ilar mistake. When Louis-Philippe was 
superfluously vusé he was ill-assisted by 
his wife —in this memorable instance 
especially. The very persistence with 
which she dwells upon his virtues, his 
goodness as a husband, father, and mas- 
ter, is a revelation of her secret uneasiness 
of conscience. 

In 1844 the last Dauphin of France had 
closed, under the modest title of Count 
de Marnes, the least impressive of ! 
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princely lives. Marie-Thérése, widowed 
and childless, lived in deep seclusion 
with her young niece, Mademoiselle, 
whose Senden, ‘enfant du miracle, was 
travelling through Europe, and whose 
mother, the Duchesse de Berri, had re- 
sided in Italy after the foolish and futile 
affair of La Vendée and the declaration 
of her secret marriage. The daughter of 
Marie-Antoinette and her cousin were 
never to meet again in this world, but 
Marie-Thérése was to live long enough to 
see the end of the game in which the 
first stakes had been so tremendous. 
In the case of her niece, the youn 
Marie-Louise, history was to repeat itself 
at all the distance which divides the 
last Bourbon princess of France from 
the first; which divides the daughter 
of the murdered Duc de Berri, the 
wife of the murdered Duke of Parma, 
from the daughter of the murdered 
Henri Quatre, the wife of the murdered 
Charles the First.* 

Just before the Revolution of February, 
1848, which took the king and his first 
minister by surprise, but neither the 
queen nor the- country, we find distinct 
traces of Marie-Amélie’s intervention, 
She tried to induce Louis-Philippe to 
change his cabinet, in accordance with 
the wish of the people, but in vain. She 
urged him timidly ; his brave sister, the 
counsellor who would have urged him 
boldly, was gone. The queen had taken 
alarm when the prophetic word, “Za 
France sennuie,” was spoken, as well she 
might, knowing as she knew, what means 
France had more than once taken four 
se désennuyer. It was the old story, be- 
ginning to be told in the old way. To 
the seditious agitation of the danguets, 
and other revolutionary nan: “sy 
were added open insults to the royal fam- 
ily, and the usual hideous efforts to de- 
grade them in the eyes of the ignorant 
multitude. The queen shuddered at the 
malignity which the Praslin murder pro- 
voked —(there are Frenchmen and wo- 
men at this day who believe that the Duc 
de Praslin was saved, and another man 
poisened in the prison by favour of the 
King of the French), —she felt that the 
ground was sinking under their feet. 
When she was told that the streets were 
resounding with the cry of Vive la ré- 
Jorme / the watchword of the Opposition, 


* The daughter of Marie-Louise is the wife of Don 
Carlos, who is now fighting for his ancestral throne of 
Spain. Once morean historical repetition and a family 
tradition; for the Duke de Montpensier, Louis-Phie 
lippe’s son, is opposing the Legitimate cause. 
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she said, “ Things are going ill, and I ex- 
pect the worst.” In a few days the worst 
came; and the Revolution of February 
added its ghastly scenes to the long 
tragedy of French history. That event 
has never been sufficiently investigated ; 
it lies between the “glorious days” of 
July, 1830, and the infamy of Paris on 
the 4th of September, 1870; it is ob- 
scured by the red glare of the Commune 
and the smoke of the burning of Paris; 
it was not picturesque in its horror, as 
the treason which went before, and the 
devilment which came after are pictur- 
esque ; but there never were worse deeds 
done in this wicked world than were 
wrought during the three days in which 
the National Guard of Paris destroyed 
the monarchy which that same National 
Guard of Paris had established eighteen 
years before. 

The proclamation of the republic at the 
Hdtel de Ville was the natural result of 
the insurrection, and once more the 
Tuileries was the scene of terror and 
confusion. But Louis-Philippe could not 
keep aloof from the theatre of action this 
time ; his ré/e as Saviour of Society was 
about to be taken by another, whose ben- 
efactor, however, he had not been, and to 
him was to be meted out the portion 
which he had measured to Charles the 
Tenth. According to the account given 
by Admiral Hernoux, the wildest confu- 
sion reigned at the Tuileries. Once 
more the royal cabinet was invaded by 
an uninvited crowd, as in the early days 
of Palais Royal popularity. “ Abdicate ! 
abdicate! You have not an instant to 
lose!” cried the improvised councillors ; 
and they were indignant that Louis- 
Philippe did not sign the document they 
pressed upon him quickly enough. This 
was the third abdication which had been 
signed in France since Napoleon set his 
signature to the famous parchment on 
the historic little table at Fontainebleau ; 
the first that of the Dauphin in favour of 
his nephew ; the second that of Charles 
the Tenth in favour of his grandson ; but 
the third was unconditional. “At last 
we have it,’ cried an unknown person, 
who stood behind the king, when his re- 
luctant hand had traced the words. 
“Who are you, sir?” asked the queen, 
who was in the room, seated ina digni- 
fied attitude. ‘Madame, I am a pro- 
vincial magistrate.” “You have it, and 
you will repent it,” said Marie-Amélie ; 
and a by-stander records that her tone 
and her look were worthy of the grand- 
daughter of Marie-Theresa. 
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Marie-Amélie was quite resigned ; she 
only stipulated that she should not be 
parted from her husband. They went 
arm in arm down the steps of the Clock 
Pavilion, and crossed the garden, think- 
ing to find their carriages at the bridge. 
But the —— mob had been enjoying 
the pastime of burning them on the Place 
du: Carrousel, where a little later they 
burned the throne of the once popular 
monarch, after they had drunk his wine. 
The Duc de Nemours sent two hackney 
coaches to the spot, and the unfortu- 
nate pair, with their few companions, 
drove to Saint-Cloud, where the next 
Saviour of Society was in his turn to bid 
an unconscious adieu to his power twen- 
ty-two years later. The royal family had 
no money; and General Dumas had to 
go to Versailles to get them some, also 
to hire two travelling carriages, in which 
they immediately started for Dreux. On 
the 25th of June, Louis Philippe learned 
the particulars of the violent scene in 
the Chamber of Deputies, which had 
succeeded his departure, and the definite 
proclamation of the Republic. Nothing 
remained for the proscribed king but to 
secure his safety as soon as possible by 
flight. Marie-Amélie’s last act was to 
visit the beloved dead, in the vault of the 
chapel. As she lingered by the tomb of 
her Chartres, she said, with a deep sigh, 
“ His death has been our ruin. I felt, 
when he was taken from us, that it was 
the misfortune of France, as well as our 
own.” The fugitives took the road to 
Honfleur, without any of the observan- 
ces which, until the last, had attended 
Charles the Tenth. At Grace, the queen 
consented to let the king embark alone, 
and remained, with her maid, Mdlle. 
Miiser, three long dreadful days without 
news of him orher children. What days 
of agony they must have been to the 
wife, mother, queen! No link was now 
wanting in the chain which bound her 
fate to the traditions of her family. The 
crown that had fallen from her head had 
ever sat uneasily upon it; she did not 
grieve for it, except as a woman always 
grieves over the thwarted ambitions, the 
ruined hopes, of those she loves, even 
when her tastes and her conscience are 
not in accord with them. She knew that 
her husband was mortally stricken in 
this unblessed strife. How thickly the 
ghosts must have mustered while she sat 
listening and waiting for some one to 
tell her what had become of her lost 
son’s widow and little children; what 
the princes, away in Africa, would do; 
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whether the contrecoup of the revolution 
would spread to them ; whether the king 
had got safely off. “I never felt more 
strongly than now,” she said, “ the suffer- 
ing which the July days in 1830 cost me. 
I have been retracing what I endured in 
those days, and asking myself if in truth 
I am more unhappy now than I was 
then.” There is the cry of a sore con- 
science, and of a heart yearning towards 
the relief which was hidden in her great 
fall, in those words. Suddenly some one 
came into her room. It was the king, 
who had found it impossible to embark, 
and had returned to her. They looked 
at each other in blank dismay. What a 
contrast to that interview at Naples in 
which Louis-Philippe told her, having 
come into her room as suddenly, of the 
Restoration! But rescue was coming to 
them from an unexpected quarter. The 
captain of an English steampacket, and 
a British consul who had been informed 
by a faithful servant of the king’s pres- 
ence, offered to secure the safety of the 
royal couple. The story of the king’s 
voyage has a well-known comic side, but 
no one has ever laughed at Marie- 
Amélie. 

With her arrival in England, and her 
installation at Claremont as Comtesse de 
Neuilly, the Queen of the French passes 
out of the changing page of history. 
Louis-Philippe never “conspired,” as it 
is called, when a dismissed sovereign of 
France tries to regain his former posi- 
tion, and he said the truest thing that 
has ever been said about that country, 
which has given us such striking histori- 
cal repetitions since his time. “ You 
may be right, my dear sir,” he replied to 
a gentleman who was urging the chances 
of his grandson, “the Comte de Paris is 
possible, as the Comte de Chambord and 
the Bonapartes are possible; in France 
everything is possible, but nothing can 
last, because respect has ceased to ex- 
ist.” His faithful wife closed his eyes, 
content that he had died a Christian 
death. It was much to be thankful for, 
considering his education by Philippe 
Egalité, and by a woman who praised a 
certain adéé, in the presence of her pu- 
pils, because “he ridiculed revealed 
religion with so much good taste and 
moderation.” ; 

The long years of Marie-Amélie’s 
widowhood were tranquil and honoured. 
A common fate removed the barriers be- 
tween the parted relatives to some extent. 
When the daughter of Marie-Antoinette 
died, the Countess de Neuilly wrote let- 
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ters of condolence to Henri de Bourbon, 
on the death of the Countess de Marnes. 
The Second Empire was flourishing 
then; it was flourishing also when 
Marie-Amélie died, and people thought 
about the last Dauphiness of France, or 
about the Queen of the French, no more 
than they dreamt of Sedan, Wilhelmshéhe, 
and Chiselhurst. 


From The Globe. 
THE FORCE OF IMPUDENCE. 


THERE is usually something exception- 
ally significant about a word which has 
many synomyms, for being evidently the 
expression of an idea which assumes va- 
rious shapes it is obviously a word des- 
tined to play many parts. Fletcher of 
Saltoun used to boast that if he could 
have a collection of a nation’s ballads put 
into his hands, he should have no diffi- 
culty in framing its laws. An intelligent 
observer of men’s habits and characters 
might boast with equal complacency that 
had he leisure to survey the words which 
have the longest array of synonyms at- 
tached to them, he might determine the 
character of the people who spoke the 
language to which they belonged. It isa 
noticeable circumstance that in our lan- 
guage the word impudence is one of these, 
and something more than a coincidence 
that the quality it expresses has always 
been regarded by foreigners as one of our 
national characteristics. The celebrated 
passage in Goldsmith’s “ Traveller,” de- 
scribing the Englishman abroad — “ pride 
in his port, defiance in his eye ” —is fully, 
almost ridiculously, illustrated by one of 
the shrewdest of Bacon’s essays, the dis- 
course “On Boldness.” That practical 
genius there lays it down asarule that 
in civil matters impudence is the first 
requisite, impudence the second, impu- 
dence the third, giving the observation 
an extra piquancy by parodying Demos- 
thenes’ advice to the young orator. The 
famous anecdote, possibly the offspring 
of his own fertile brain, which he quotes 
of the efficiency of this quality in the 
case of Mahomet and the mountain, is 
known to all of us, and is a useful illus- 
tration of a principle which it would be 
well for the impudent to understand. 
Nothing short of the quality in excess 
will ever pay. Triple brass is the only 
wear. Impudence is like that drug which, 
taken in small doses, is a stupefying 
poison — taken in large, a lively stimu- 
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lant. Had Mahomet simply possessed 
the assurance to state that, if he called, 
the mountain would come to him, he 
would have been laughed at: but bya 
masterly stroke of consummate impu- 
dence at a moment when all expected to 
see him abashed, he not only achieved a 
brilliant triumph, but probably got more 
credit than if the hill had actually come. 
Bacon attributes the efficacy of impu- 
dence to the fact that there is in human 
nature, generally speaking, more folly 
than wisdom, and that consequently the 
faculties by which the foolish part in 
men’s mind is taken are most potent. 
There is no doubt a natural tendency in 
men to believe in those who believe in 
themselves, and though it is much easier 
to assert claims than to support them, we 
must remember that, while the first is in 
the power of most men, it is only acci- 
dent after all, which necessitates the 
second. Men read others by themselves, 
and lower or raise everything they can 
to their own level. The omne ignotum 
pro magnifico principle applies more gen- 
erally to the higher order of intellect, 
seldom to the lower, and empty asser- 
tions will probably go further with a 
clever man than they will with a fool. 
Impudence has a double chance with the 
former ; it asserts claims he has perhaps 
no reason to suspect and is perfectly will- 
ing to concede, and it assumes the shape 
of a self-confidence which has_ been, 
likely enough, denied to himself, and 
which he would give his eyes to possess. 
In the conduct of life it is of far greater 
moment to have the sagacity to discover 
who are fools, than to discern who are 
wise, for in nine cases out of ten it will 
be infinitely more difficult to deceive the 
first than to deceive the second. Intelli- 
gence and sensibility are in many of the 
practical walks of life very poor substi- 
tutes for the low cunning with which na- 
ture, kind indulgent parent, loves to en- 
dow her weaker children. The old 
proverb, set a thief to catch a thief, has 
a very wide signification. Impudence, 
though not usually prone to indulge in 
morbid self-anatomy, manages very often 
to pick up a good many truths which she 
could only have learned from herself, and 
has at bottom a snail-like sensitiveness 
about her obtrusive horns, which, like 
Achilles’ Ihee, are her only vulnerable 
point. Impudence is the only moral 
quality whose power is recognized and 
appreciated by wise and foolish alike, 
though there is wide difference between 
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the impudence of the first and the impu- 
dence of the second. Impudence must 
always be triumphing, must always be 
putting itself into critical and highly 
perilous positions, and miraculously ex- 
tricating itself, otherwise it becomes 
tame, sinking to the level of mere vul- 
garity —to the form it assumes in Mon- 
tagu Tigg, Pell, or Swiveller. Probably 
the most impudent man the world has 
ever seen was that hero so wonderfull 

pictured by Carlyle, the immortal Cagli- 
ostro; his life might be designated the 
triumph of impudence, for he attained 
what he did by the force of sheer impu- 
dence alone. His life might be read 
now-a-days, not as a warning, but an ex- 
ample, for there is so much of this inter- 
esting quality about in such remarkably 
uninteresting forms, that it would be 
pleasing to see it assuming some more 
definite and entertaining shape. If people 
could only realize what true impudence 
should be — that it is always a means to 
an end, that it can only be attractive in 
cases where it is indispensable — mere 
swaggering would fall into its proper 
place as a leavening ingredient, and not 
set up for being a primary element ; su- 
perfluous lying would yield its place to 
flexible statement or graceful equivoca- 
tion, and aimless egotism be exchanged 
for effective innuendo. There is too 
much of the amateur kind of impudence 
among us—the Theodore Hook sort of 
thing which wastes its energies in asking 
pompous old gentlemen if they are any- 
body’s in particular, and the like. The 
true model of perfect and consummate 
impudence was Voltaire; he had in his 
single person impudence enough for a 
whole generation, and he managed it as 
he managed every other quality he pos- 
sessed. Everything now-a-days is, if 
possible, reduced to an epigram, the 
whole science of impudence may be re- 
duced to an anecdote. This same Vol- 
taire had asserted in one of his heretical 
semi-biblical essays that Habbakuk, the 
prophet, had made some statement which 
told in favour of one of the positions 
maintained by the irreverent essayist. 
An abbé, however, of his acquaintance, 
reading the work, indignantly wrote to 
the author, ous that Habbakuk had 
said any such thing, and defying his infi- 
del opponent to find the passage in ques- 
tion. “ My dear abbé,” was the courte- 
ous reply, “ Habbakuk was capable of 
anything.” 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
FRENCH CLERICAL DOINGS. 
Laon, August 18. 

It is impossible to avoid thinking that 
a bad time is dawning for French Prot- 
estants, and indeed for all who object to 
the rule of the Catholic clergy. I have 
just been witnessing in this town of Laon 
a wholesale recruiting of working people 
for the pilgrimages, and have had conver- 
sations with divers influential Catholics, 
both lay and clerical, such as throw a 
good light on the immediate aims of the 
Church party here and on their hopes. 
Both aims and hopes may be briefly de- 
scribed as boundless ; and to those who 
know what extreme prudence character- 
ized the language of the French clergy 
from 1830 until within the last three 
months, there is something startling in 
the transformation which the manners of 
priests have undergone : one would think 
they had all suddenly thrown off masks. 
I say nothing of the success which has 
attended the recruiting for pilgrims. 
The Central Association established in 
the Rue Francois ter, Paris, has a branch 
office in Laon, and here, as elsewhere, 
the pilgrim volunteers have mustered in 
as large numbers as were wanted. But 
the strange thing is to notice the altered 
feeling as to religious matters which pre- 
vails among the provincial bourgeoisie. 
Laon is a little town with nothing about 
it to render its people unusually devout. 
It has 10,000 inhabitants, and a twelve- 
month ago most of these doubtless re- 
garded Catholicism as a decent thing, 
which should be adhered to but not em- 
braced with any zeal. There is zeal 
enough nowin all conscience, and though 
much of it is possibly of a fleeting ‘char- 
acter and bred of the notion that religion 
has become a respectable and a loyal 
thing since the Government are religious, 
it is none the less a remarkable symptom 
that the middle classes should consent to 
turn devout merely because their rulers 
are so, for it used to be said that the 
French would accept anything on earth 
from their Government except spiritual 
dictation. As to the influence of the 
clergy among the working classes, the 
secret of that lies partly in the numerous 
charitable associations which have been 
springing up for the last twenty years un- 
der priestly control. The power of these 


societies was not suspected so long as 
they worked quietly for benevolent ends 
openly avowed; but they have become 
amalgamated now and have developed 
into a mighty organization which is fast 
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spreading its nets over the whole coun- 
try. It may be interesting to examine 
how they have contrived this. 

From 1830 to 1870 the Church in 
France passed through two periods of 
subjection. Under Louis Philippe both 
Government and people were Voltairean 
as a natural reaction against the bigotry 
of the Restoration. Jesuits were pro- 
scribed, clerical influence was every- 
where combated, monasteries were inter- 
dicted, and nunneries inspected with 
vexatious frequency. In the villages 
mayors and curés were at constant feud, 
and the mayors always had the best of it, 
so much so that in course of time the 
priests were driven altogether from the 
communal schools, and the precedent 
was established of never conferring the 
posts of zustituteur or institutrice on the 
Fréres-Ignorantins (Friars of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine) oron nuns. The better 
to check the priesthood, bishops were 
selected for their inoffensive dulness and 
for their low birth, a measure which con- 
siderably loosened the tie between them- 
selves and the Legitimist nobles and also 
damaged their prestige over the bour- 
geoisie. Napoleon III. found the Church 
in a poor plight, and set himself to rais- 
ing it, but only as a branch of the Civil 
Service. The bishops of the Second Em- 
pire were chosen for their official zeal, 
and priests were expected to be obedient 
political agents. If a prefect was sus- 
pected of clerical tendencies, he was re- 
called, for the Emperor liked his servants 
to be at heart free-thinkers, active in re- 
sisting all encroachments of the clergy, 
and outwardly religious in so far only as 
was necessary to set a good example. 
Nuns now began to reappear as nurses 
in hospitals and asylums, and a few chari- 
table religious societies were founded, 
both nuns and societies giving some 
trouble. It was found that the nuns had 
no sooner got into an institution depend- 
ent upon the Assistance Publique than 
they quickly elbowed out all the lay 
nurses, and went to work proselytizing 
paupers, patients, and even lunatics, 
while the chaplains of prisons and hospi- 
tals, acting in concert with them, made 
the lives of the lay governors one long 
worry. A stop was put to this by ap- 
pointing to posts under the Assistance 
Publique none but anti-clerical officials 
like the prefects. Their orders were to 
circumscribe nuns and chaplains within 
a narrow sphere of duties, and on no 
account to let them stray beyond. Of 
course there were battles and intrigues 
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without end, the clergy taking, as usual, 
a full yard for every inch conceded them ; 
but, on the whole, the civil power kept 
the upper hand, so that a hospital or 
asylum governor would generally tell you 
— “My nuns and chaplains get on very 
fairly with me, for they have found that I 
am not to be trifled with.” The difficul- 
ties accruing from the charitable societies 
were of another order. By a law passed 
at the beginning of the Empire, and in- 
tended to prevent the growth of trade 
unions, associations for mutual relief 
were allowed to operate only within the 
limits of one town —that is, there could 
be a trade union in Paris, but it was not 
allowed to have any connection with one 
at Lyons or Marseilles, so that virtually 
strikes weie only possible in large cities, 
and could not last long even there. The 
clergy, having several societies in hand, 
tried to elude this law, contending, in 
fact, that it was not applicable to such 
institutions as theirs, and for two years 
or so they were allowed the benefit of 
the doubt. But Napoleon, who was 
always very shrewd in counteracting cleri- 
cal manceuvres, interfered just as the 
priesthood were busy welding the socie- 
ties of St. Vincent de Paul, St. Frangois 
de Régis, Ste. Marie de Grace, and a few 
others into one grand concern, having 
ramifications all over the Empire, and 
bidding fair to absorb the charitable 
funds of the whole country, and to be a 
serious rival to the Assistance Publique. 
The Emperor dissolved the links be- 
tween all these societies, and between 
the central and provincial lodges of each 
separate society; and instead of one vast 
institution there appeared several thou- 
sands of petty charities, many of which, 
being located in small towns, struggled 
on feebly for a while and then withered. 
The Catholic clergy, however, are never 
to be beaten, and the step they took in 
this their distress did great honour to 
their sagacity. Seeing that they could 
not supplant the State, they put them- 
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only for the alms of the charities they 
themselves had founded, but likewise for 
all the civic doles of the Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance — it being impossible to rid 
the working classes of the belief that 
the priests, who were always speaking 
about the Bureaux, were not the chie 
managers of those institutions. A soci- 
ety which did much to propagate this 
notion was that of St. Francois Régis, 
;which was started to promote mar- 
‘riages among plebeian couples who were 
living together unwedded. It gives wed- 
ding trousseaux to the bride, a suit of 
‘clothes to the bridegroom, pays all the 
church fees, and a dinner after the 
ceremony ; in short, it marries the sinful 
pairs without its costing them anything. 
| This society is in full work now, and its 
| popularity may be judged from the fact 
| that it brought about 4,700 unions in the 
‘course of last year ; but though the mayors 
used to pretend that they had a great 
‘hand in its doings —as indeed they had, 
seeing that they subscribed largely to it 
from the municipal funds —yet the peo- 
‘ple have always looked upoh the Societ 

of St. Frangois Regis as a distinctly cleri- 
cal institution, and they have done the 
same with the other societies which, 
|by municipal help, supply christenings, 
|burials, lying-in funds, blankets, soup, 
coals, &c., gratis. The consequence of 
all this is that when the clerical party 
came into office last May they had no 
trouble in amalgamating the municipal 
charities with their own ; all they had to 
do was to reunite the different Church 
charities all over France into one, and 
this has been their steady occupation for 
the past ninety days. They have also 
appointed their adherents by scores to 
the management of hospitals and asy- 
lums, so that in a very short time, as a 
Catholic explained to me hopefully this 
morning, the Assistance Publique — that 
‘is, all the charities of the country — will 
be under Church control. “We won a 
great victory,” he added, “by the law 








selves under its patronage. The various! which restored the regimental chaplain- 
clerical societies attached themselves to|cies ; but we hope to win a greater by 
the Bureaux de Bienfaisance established | getting a bishop made director of the 
in every mairie and acting under muni-| Assistance Publique under the title of 
cipal control; and the societies pro-|Grand Almoner of France. Then we 
fessed to operate only in connection with | will suppress all lay nurses in the hospi- 
these mairie bureaux and under the; tals, and bring the people to love and re- 
mayor's advice. This suited the Govern-| spect religion by showing them that they 
ment very well, for the Emperor’s object lowe all cures from disease and all relief 
was that every franc given away in in poverty to its ministrations. After 
charity should’ seem to proceed from! that we hope to bring back the hearts of 
him; but it was really a fatal piece of the children to us by setting the village 
business, for the clergy got credit not curés over the primary schools for boys 
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and nuns over those for: girls. The 
Church must be made the ruling power 
everywhere —that is the only way to 
check the impiety which produces revo- 
lution.” 

To judge by present signs there is noth- 
ing to show that this programme will be, 
if not carried out, at least vigorously at- 
tempted. 


From The Economist. 
THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


IT is quite evident that this country is 
“in” for another little war, and as it is 
certain to be very expensive, and may be 
at first very disastrous, we wish to ex- 
press, and express strongly, our hope 
that it will be conducted for once on 
sensible and business like principles. The 
warlike and powerful tribe of the Ashan- 
tees, who can produce, as they say, 150,000 
men, and as we should say, perhaps, 
60,000 fighting men, with large bodies of 
camp followers, under a chief who can 
maintain a standing army from his mo- 
nopoly of gold dust, has evidently de- 
scended on our possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa with an intention of 
driving us out of them. The King does 
not attack the British fort, being appar- 
ently unable as yet to drill or drug his 
troops up to that feat; but he has con- 
quered all our allies, taken all our terri- 


tory, and left us only a barren fortress in | 


which marines and negro troops are dying 
very fast. As this has occurred once or 
twice before, as the Coast, if let alone, 
would be a valuable trading station, and 
as it is not a British custom to be driven 
out of British possessions, it is necessary 
to fight, and the cabinet has decided that 
we may as well fight to some purpose as 
to none. We cannot have a savage, 
strong in the possession of a gold-dust 
revenue and a quantity of disciplined 
savages, swooping into our territories 
whenever he pleases; and the Govern- 
ment has therefore sent out Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, a Colonel who managed the 
Red River Expedition with great de- 
cision and success, with a Commission 
giving him supreme Military and Civil 
power; and Captain Glover, a man of 
great experience, with the odd function 
of “Commissioner ” to all friendly tribes 
on the West Coast, a title which seems to 
mean nothing, but makes him entirely in- 
dependent of any authority except that of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. It has also de- 
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termined that the Ashantee King must 
not only be driven out of his insolent 
position close to Cape Coast Castle, but 
his capital, Coomassie, must be taken, and 
|his kingdom either broken up, or so re- 
duced that it can never again interfere 
‘with British operations. 

Opposed as we are to little wars, we 
believe that in this instance the Govern- 
ment has acted judiciously and coura- 
geously, and struck at the root of a very 
considerable evil. Our territories on the 
West coast of Africa, though supposed — 
mainly from ignorance and want of sani- 
tary precaution—to be unhealthy, are 
_ very large, very fertile, and tolerably well 

populated by dark races, who, if decently 
protected, would be very quiet cultivat- 
|ors, paying taxes, and sending home 
ley not easily procurable elsewhere. 
_It is quite open to us to abandon the 
Coast, for the protected tribes in that 
‘case would submit to Ashantee, and find 
by paying heavy tributes some endurable 
|method of compromise; but unless we 
do that, which public opinion would not 
sanction, it is necessary to break up the 
‘one tribe which will not let us live in 
peace. The Government has decided on 
the manlier course, and our only fear 
now is that it should underrate its enemy. 
It has sent out an excellent chief, and 
given him one good subordinate, Captain 
Glover, while in Colonel Festing he will 
have an unexceptionable second in com- 
| 





mand. But he has a formidable bit of 
work to do, and we are not quite sure that 
‘the supplies will at first be adequate. 
This Ashantee King means to fight. It 
is quite clear we must meet and defeat 
him in open battle, and he has at least 
30,000 good troops, supported by 30,000 
reserves, and endless Commissariat trains, 
furnished from the very large stores 
habitually accumulated at Coomassie. 
Supposing Sir Garnet Wolseley to de- 
cide, as he may decide, on making a rush 
at once for the capital, getting stores, 
and attacking the Ashantee force from 
behind, he will want, besides a consider- 
able force of natives —who will need 
good arms and a proportion of riflemen — 
a full West India Regiment, a force of 
light artillery, said to have been sent; a 
thousand white faces, all marines, if you 
will, though we do not quite see what 
Her Majesty’s red-coats are kept for, if 
they are not to be expended when need- 
ful; and a triple strength, if possible a 
quadruple strength, of doctors, doctors’ 
assistants, doctors’ men to fetch and 
carry, and hospital appliances. The dis- 
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eases of the African jungle are probably 
exaggerated, as the diseases of the Bur- 
mese jungle certainly were, and English 
troops seldom suffer while in movement ; 
but disease, if it breaks out, is violert, 
and dispirits the men. The quantity of 
quinine sent, therefore, should be “ enor- 
mous,” as the home surgeons will say, 
and there should be orders to try General 
Goodwin’s stern plan, which saved the 
whole army in the second war with Bur- 
mah, and prohibit spirit-drinking alto- 
gether. That General, though in some 
respects wayward, knew how to win, and 
he carried out his determination in the 
face of his angry soldiers by the decisive 
expedient of spiling every rum-cask which 
entered Burmah. He consequently lost 
no men from disease, nor will Sir Garnet, 
if only he will insist, like Captain Fre- 
mantle, the able officer in command of 
the Barracouta, on — and sobriety. 
The great thing, and the point at which 
we dread failure, is to see that everything 
is there, men, shells, steel artillery, hos- 
pital comforts, everything that feeble 
economists cannot bear to give, and in- 
cessant though small reinforcements 
behind them all. There must be no fail- 
ure whatever which can be traced home, 
and no saving of reasonable expenditure 
until the work is thoroughly and finally 
accomplished. 

We do not think Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would have sent Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, or openly threatened Coomas- 
sie, without deciding on a large policy ; 
but English ignorance is so great, and 
English fear of responsibility so deep, 
that the orders may still fall short of the 
necessities of the case. We do not want 
large dominions in Africa, but we do 
want absolute security for our own Coast, 
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General, that he is to allow a British 
officer to be established in Coomassie, 
that he is to abolish slavery, under pen- 
alty of immediate dethronement, and that 
he is to present himself once in every five 
oem unattended except by servants 

efore the Governor-General. There is 
no need to interfere in Ashantee affairs 
directly, but there is need to abandon the 
nonsensical policy of protectorates, to 
define our boundary, and to inform the 
King of Ashantee that if he crosses the 
line except in peace he will be deposed 
atonce. These are the terms insisted 
upon with all Indian Princes, and there 
is no reason why this bloodthirsty bar- 
barian should be treated with more lenity. 
He has only to keep his agreements, and 
he will be as secure as if all Englishmen 
were in London, but the obligation of 
keeping them must be made clear to 
a shallow understanding and a cruel 
heart. It is not advisable to waste 
Englishmen in garrisoning Coomassie as 
they garrison Gwalior, but that prudent 
reserve only makes it the more needful 
that the Governor-General should avenge 
instantly the slightest treachery by sum- 
moning some more trustworthy relative 
to the vacant throne. When there is 
irresistible force in the rear, there are 
always plenty of pretenders with follow- 
ers enough to execute the orders of the 
paramount power, and England must 
either quit the West Coast, or be entirely 
paramount there. 


From The Spectator. 
WHITBY. 


PEOPLE who, as they profess, never 





which may yet, with a peaceable popula-| wish to leave the soil of England —and 
tion, become a Bengal, and it is indis-|such people there are—but who desire 
pensable therefore to do the work swiftly, ; to know what a foreign town is like, may 
as and once for all,— that is, to | to a great extent gratify such a curiosity 
destroy the Ashantee power as com-,byavisit to Whitby. No doubt there are 
pletely as that of King Theodore was de-; many little villages scattered about our 
stroyed, to liberate the King’s subject | coasts which for a moment recall a dirty 
tribes, to take Coomassie, and to destroy; corner of Rotterdam or Naples, as the 
forever the prestige, or if possible the ex- | case may be, but no place we know of any 
istence of the Ashantee power. All this , considerable size departs so far from the 
will follow on the defeat of his army, the! recognised type of the English watering- 
capture of Coomassie, and the dethrone-| place as this decayed old port of York- 
ment of the existing Chief, but all may|shire. The ranges of moors amid which 
be thrown away by an imprudent treaty, | it lies offer nothing striking in their out- 
which would onhle him to re-form his | line, but they enclose pretty dales, fringed 
with wood and bordered by ranges of 
broken cliffs, which the tumbling “ becks ” 
that drain the higher downs have carved 
out in their passage to the sea. Through 








army. There should be no treaty at all 
with any Ashantee chief beyond a dis- 
tinct agreement that he is to obey or-| 
ders when received from the Governor- 
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a series of these one of the most pic- 
turesque bits of railway in England makes 
its way from the plain round York to the 
mouth of the Esk and the land-locked 
harbour which must always have been as 
attractive to sea-faring men as that of 
Marseilles. 

The traveller, even if untouched by en- 
thusiasin either for the home of the nuns 
in “ Marmion ” or for the scene of “ Syl- 
via’s Lovers,” and looking only on Whit- 
by as a spot representing an indefinite 
quantity of fresh air, cannot but be struck, 
even from the railway carriage, which has 
spoilt so many first impressions, with the 
peculiar aspects of the place. Entering 
it towards evening, one feels grateful to 
the red-roofed town that welcomes one 
like a field of poppies with its broad flood 
of sunset colour. The Londoner accus- 
tomed to Southern seaports has to get 
used to the unwonted absence of the sun 
full in his eyes on the esplanade at mid- 
day, and wonders how there is so much 
shade to enjoy at an hour when Brighton 
or Dawlish are insupportable. Towards 
evening he feels still more fortunate to 
stand in the shadow of the ugly mass of 
modern houses which spoil the West Cliff, 
and watch the penetrating western beams, 
as they reveal all the subtle purples and 
grays of the many cast shadows and few 
slate roofs that heighten the splendid 
vermilions and russets of the masses 
of piled-up, tile-covered houses leaning 
against the opposite cliff, with a strip of 

reen meadow above them; and still 

igher, the sombre group of church, 
churchyard, and ruined abbey that crowns 
the whole. A few tender rose-coloured 
lines run in and out the crumbling rock, 
and lead the eye through the confusion 
of the hard grey rubbish, scanty shrubs, 
and lumber of the shore, to their reflec- 
tions in the winding harbour or on the 
wet sand. It is such hues as these that 
constitute the pictorial value of the scene, 
in which foliage or flowers have no part. 
At a glance you see that Whitby is not a 
flowery land. Trees do not, as in some 
spots, encircle it and fill up every vacant 
corner, but grow in certain places like 
carefully tended luxuries for the delecta- 
tion of the rich. On the moors beyond, 
one sees only scanty hedgerows, for the 
pretty, winding dales dwell in “ deep re- 
treats ” of their own, and one turns with 
relief to the vivid ochres and strong 
browns of the sails of the craft that sway 
lazily to and fro like a bed of African 
marigolds in a breeze, or turn up their 
shiny dripping hulls, that fall over on the 
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sands as the water ebbs away from 
them. 

The dwellings of Whitby divide them- 
selves into three groups. There is the 
very old town under the East Cliff; there 
is the very new mass of stuccoed houses, 
devoted wholly to visitors, on the West 
Cliff ; and there is an intermediate group, 
jalso on the West Hill, occupied by the 
bond fide residents. These entirely ig- 
nore the modern additions to the town. 
They are not glad, like the visitors, of 
| Shade at noonday, for they remember that 
| there is such a season as winter, and that 
/on a cliff of 200feet high facing the north 
itis no trifle. So they solve the question 
of “aspect v. prospect,” which perplexes 
builders, by turning their backs on ocean 
and his magnificence, and frankly accept- 
ing whatever the southern inland view 
may bring them—a railway station, a 
brick-field, or sights even more unlovely 
—and go in for all the sun they can in- 
sure when it is most needed. They are 
snug-looking, red-brick edifices, such as 
Bewick drew, with a peaceful, old-world, 
self-contained look, suggesting that had 
the Abbey been on their side of the val- 
ley, they would have formed a committee, 
voted it into the chair, and constituted 
themselves a cathedral town, —in default 
of which they could only assume the prim 
| and exclusive aspect peculiar to such re- 

treats. They appear to be of the Queen 

| Anne or Georgian era, with sashes framed 
flush with the walls, innocent of the Build- 
| ing Act, and but rarely giving way to the 
innovation of bow windows, with neatly 
carved doorways of the classical Adams 
| pattern, pedimented fronts, many flights 
of stone steps, and trim gardens, well- 
| fenced from the public gaze, — houses, in 
fact, such as the latest school of archi- 
tects would like to transport bodily to 
London, for the latest school of artists in 
which to paint the hoops,. patches, and 
powder of the Grandisonian epoch. 

Of the modern stuccoed town, its big 
hotel, its lodgings, its bathing, its nurse- 
maids and children, its saunterers, its 
too numerous bands, its smart new libra- 
ry, with a becoming supply,of Mrs. Gas- 
|Kell’s novel, there is as little to say as 

there would be of any other watering- 
place. Whitby, as compared to Scarbor- 
ough, enjoys the reputation of being a 
quiet spot, There are no public balls or 
other amusements, ard flirting is not ele- 
vated into a public duty. But like a 
“ quiet street” in London, it is victimized 
by brass and other bands, which nightly 
take up each other’s wondrous tale, until 
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the arrival of Sunday evening comes to 
be watched for with a nervous eagerness. 
There are, however, other amusements. 
There is a Zamiel-like conjuror in a scar- 
let jerkin, who is worth looking at, not on 
account of his cleverness, but because, in 
these days of scientific education, a pro- 
fessor who will take his stand on the good 
old fire-eating trick, and that alone, is a 
sight not often to be met with. And 
there is a town crier with a bell, and a 
solemn delivery, who utters “ not-tices ” 
of fish sales, of the advent of green peas 
and gooseberries, of things lost, of the 
departure of the Scarborough steamboat, 
or any other trifling excitement which 
may promote the general interest every- 
body feels in everybody else. He believes 
in himself like a City toastmaster, and it 
is not the thing to chaff him. 

All towns have their peculiar industries, 
and Jet is well known to be the industry 
of Whitby. Jet meets you at every turn 
and in every shape ; even the large black 
Newfoundland dogs, glossy from their 
bath, and having nothing to do but that, 
sit as if carved out of jet. Surely no 
modern manufacture of trumpery ever ri- 
valled this in ugliness. With a refine- 
ment of cruelty, some workers embed sec- 
tions of ammonites in it ; others, and this 
is the ne Plus ultra of richness, surround 
it with fretwork of alabaster, and you may 
have a card-tray of this glittering incon- 
clusive material with the classic features 
of Victor Emmanuel staring at you in jet 
from the bottom. One wonders who can 
buy such things, but there are some peo- 
ple who must have the speciality of the 
place they are in, however base and 
trivial it may be, and those who acquire 
mosaics at Rome, beads at Venice, inlaid 
wood at Sorrento, carved paper-knives in 
Switzerland, iron brooches at Berlin, mar- 
ble paper-weights in Derbyshire, and “all 
the fun of the fair” wherever they go, 
will surely not fail to carry away some 
dark memorials of Whitby. 

Even the finest prospects have their 
dreary moments, and these are commonly 
less of cloud or storm than of blank sun- 
shine, such as falls with no mitigation on 
sea and cliff at noon, when a meaningless 
blaze illumines the earth, reducing all 
shadows to their least expression. Mean- 
ingless it is to us, however joyful to na- 
ture, and this impossibility of sharing with 
her in her happiest moments, this tran- 
sient feeling of solitariness, suggests that 
a power which can be so out of harmony 
with us may one day rise up and become 
our enemy. When we feel this, let us go 
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“ down in the city’ —into the old town, 
where, at least, humanity is in the ascend- 
ant, especially on market day, and near 
the bridge. Here is the heart of Whitby, 
and here it looks most like a foreign 
town. There are many places along the 
river and port where bridges would be 
highly convenient; luckily there is but 
one, so if you go there, you must see ev- 
erybody pass. And you will not be alone 
in the pastime of seeing. People know 
how to idle here in a way never attained in 
an inland town, save in Italy. A group 
of idlers in an ordinary English town 
wears an air of listless boredom quite un- 
like the demeanour of the lively knots 
that congregate at street corners here. 
Indeed the men do not do much, on land 
at least; perhaps they have the feeling 
of old Mucklebackit in the “ Antiquary,” 
and of A£olus in the xeid, who both 
knew where their power ended, and where 
that of the other sex began. 

The market is held in the one long, 
narrow, main street of the old town, 
which it quite fills. It is a pretty sight, 
and it is difficult to realize that one is ia 
England —especially as the pretty, soft 
cadence of dialect is barely intelligible to 
a Southerner—as one threads one’s 
way through the busy crowd, buying, 
selling, staring, chaffering, and talking. 
There are stalls, with heaps of unlimited 
currents, round red plums, like penny 
cakes of paint, little green apples funnily 
wrinked about the blossom end, as if old 
before their time; rudimentary pears, 
which it would hardly pay evena Yan- 
kee to imitate in wood; and cottage- 
garden flowers tied up in what comes 
nearer one’s ideal of a “ posy ” than any- 
thing met with since one’s nursery days, 
with such an abundance of candituft 
among them as too surely tells of the 
hard-caked gardens and unkindly soil, 
where that ugly but hardy plant gradu- 
ally usurps the space of flowers of sweeter 
growth. But this is not only a fruit and 
vegetable market. You find out that 
“quick” animals, to use a Yorkshire 
phrase, are sold here, by an uncomfort- 
able flutter at your elbow, and become 
aware of a lusty damsel with two strings 
of live fowls hanging over her arm, — 
the heads of the poor beasts hanging 
downwards, their wings vainly beating 
the air; or by the squeaks proceeding 
from a surging cartful of pigs, imperfect- 
ly restrained by a hurdle put generally 
over them, on the principle on which a 
water-carrier floats a round bit of wood on 
the surface of his pail. The ducks sit in 
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couples in baskets, and taking matters 
quietly and respectably, but not without 
watchfulness, have much the best of it. 
Further on is a Cheap Jack, with braided 
cap and sunburnt face, vending, with 
= eloquence and an _ auctioneer’s 

ammer—which sometimes decides 
timid buyers —cheap mantlepiece orna- 
ments, knives, mirrors, and the “ Chal- 
lenge Budget ” of songs, to serious-faced 
girls, who hang their heads meditatively, 
and old matrons, who grow young over 
their purchases, and try to think they 
have bargains. Later in the day some of 
the market women go away to their tea, 
and are succeeded ‘by sailor husbands, 
who look most curiously out of place, as 
they sell their things in a sort of amateur 
fashion, not with the twang of the gen- 
uine salesman, but with a cry as of one 
drawing up a boat’ or heaving an anchor, 
the voice ending abruptly, as with the 
regular sea-dog’s bark. 

Herring are sold everywhere, of course, 
but their peculiar market is ona sort of 
wooden quay, neither good land nor 
water, but like the Bompjes of Rotterdam, 
and encumbered at this season with 
barrels piled one upon another, all to be 
— with this fish. You crunch little 

eaps of salt at every step, as you move 
among them, and through the ranks of 
fish-wives, with brown faces and black elf- 
locks, who bring the herrings from the 
boats to the barrels. Alongside of you 
comes up an oozy, squashy sound of the 
advancing tide, that sets the boats see- 
sawing, and breaks up the reflection of 
the houses and the bridge. 

Leaving the throngs of the market and 
the quay, it is a relief to pursue the long 
street and its quaint broken lines of old 
houses, with here and there a delicately 
carved window or doorway. Here you 
may see an external staircase, a marvel 
of timber framing, wedged in between 
two houses, and leading to different flats 
in one of them; here a group of whimsi- 
cal dwellings furnished with wooden 
galleries on each storey, painted in green, 
red, and white, and dull blue, and rising 
one above another, tier upon tier, like 
the poop of a Great Harry or some such 
ship of olden time. At intervals you 
come upon openings sloping down to 
the harbour, and opening upon all the 
pleasant sights there, spars and cunning 
ropes, masts and cordage cutting the 
slope of the green landscape beyond, a 
multiplicity of lines that gently perplex, 
but never tease the eye; on the other 
side are narrow entries leading to intermi- 
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nable flights of steep steps, that run up to 
square roods of garden niched under the 
shadow of the cliff, and to the pleasant 
field above, where the old Abbey stands. 
These flights of steps are a feature of 
Whitby, by the absence of which it would 
lose much of its character. They meet 
you in all sorts of unexpected places, 
and make up all manner of picturesque 
perspectives. Often they have been 
quite worn out intoa dangerous lookin 

slope, and a new set have been adde 

beside them, but the old are left for the 
donkeys that carry milk in their tin pan- 
niers and for the barefooted boys that lead 
them. A grand specimen of each kind 
of staircase takes you up to the platform 
of the old Abbey —a splendid example 
of transition from round to pointed 
Gothic, which a little care might have 
preserved almost entire to our own days 
—and to the much less ancient parish 
church, built of stone, suspiciou ly re- 
sembling the Abbey ruins, and capable 
of accommodating the residents and 
most of the visitors, who may be seen on 
Sunday from the opposite hill scaling the 
long flight of steps like pilgrims of Mont 
Blanc viewed from the Brevent. This 
church is chiefly ina very debased Per- 
pendicular style, with no visible roof, 
and windows of all sizes and shapes. 
Inside, says Murray, “ it has been so filled 
with pews and galleries,” that it is 
“strongly suggestive of a ship’s cabin.” 
It is true that it suggests a ship’s cabin, 
not owing to the pews and galleries — 
things not often found inside ships — but 
on account of the roof, which is com- 
posed of neat white-painted planking, 
supported by transverse beams, and 
pierced with an uncommon quantity of 
massively-framed skylights made exactly 
after the naval pattern. There are 
tombs of shipwrecked sailors, church- 
wardens’ special seats, special pews deep 
in green baize “for strangers,” all turned 
so that every one can stare comfortably 
at every one else. The first lesson on 
Sunday, describing the navies of Solo- 
mon and the glories of the Queen of 
Sheba, seemed quaintly appropriate in a 
naval town whose ships once traded with 
the Baltic and the Mediteranean, and 
brought home blubber and whalebone, 
and built the vessels in which Captain 
Cook circumnavigated the globe. But 
the “ivory, apes, and peacocks” of 
Whitby are no more, or have migrated to 
the ports of the adjoining counties, and 
of Scotland. It has no foreign trade 
now, though it still builds ships which go 
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to foreign ports, and besides the jet— 
which happily makes but little show in 
the old town —its chief occupation is 
that of fishing. You may find a pair of 
walrus tusks set up as an archway here 
and there among the farms,— where, by 
the way, they use fishing-nets over the 
ricks to keep the scanty thatch down; 
and in its curiosity shops—for War- 
dour Street is not unrepresented here — 
there are china punch-bowls, ostrich eggs 
engraved and inscribed, and flat bits of 
bone or ivory, meant for women’s stay- 
bones, and covered with points of the 
compass and such quaint patterns as the 
sweetheart of the destined wearer might 
think of carving during a tedious voyage. 
And there is one bit of furniture peculiar 
(we believe) to this district,— the “ bride- 
wain,” or chest for wedding-clothes, 
which, roughly carved with Tudor roses 
or Elizabethan patterns, may now and 
then be met with. There are, too, a few 
other things in the way of old plate and 
old Wedgwood ware, but not much, for 
one or two artists and a famous lace col- 
lector have been beforehand with the 
— and gleaned most of what time 
as spared, 





. From The Spectator. 
LIFE IN THE ICE KINGDOM. 


WHALING, in its details one of the 
most repulsive of human industries, has 
associations incomparably fascinating to 
the imagination, apart from the terrible 
toil, the courage, the endurance, and the 
danger involved in the pursuit. All 
these come into the picture, and underlie 
its charm, enhanced by the great dis- 
tance, the parting from home and friends, 
the absolute silence, the complete isola- 
tion. No news comes to the homes of 
the whalers until they bring it, with ease 
and plenty, or the grim blank of failure ; 
no passing ships hail the voyagers to the 
far North, to the region where man’s do- 
minion has never been acknowledged, 
where he is no more than a persevering 
invader, who snatches, with inconceiv- 
able toil and difficulty, a few swift victo- 
ries, and then is steadily, inexorably 
beaten back by the floating forces of the 
Ice King. The giant barriers of the ice 
realm are closed against him, and the 
mysterious night of the Arctic winter bids 
defiance to his puny daring. When the 
darkness comes down upon the Polar 
world, does the strange calm that broods 
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over the great wastes of water within the 
great wastes of ice which form the Spitz- 
bergen Islands remain untroubled, or do 
the winds howl over the black waves 
until the ice barriers shiver and moan, 
and split themselves into frantic frag- 
ments, careering wildly under the rush- 
ing lash of the tempest, and anon closing 
up for long spells of their inexorable 
ward? The whole region, during the 
brief season for which man can look upon 
it and live, is one of enchantment and 
delight, but he leaves it with the linger- 
ing longing to learn the mysteries of its 
winter unfulfilled. No wonder that the 
good people of Hull watched with pa- 
tient curiosity the lading of a schooner 
yacht which sailed from Hull on the rth 
May, 1872, with a small party of English 
gentlemen and an exclusively English 
crew, for it was bound for Spitzbergen, 
was to sail round the island, and was fit- 
ted with all the requirements for whaling 
and sealing. A large fishing fleet was 


sailing, but the schooner soon outsailed - 


them all, and as the fishermen hauled 
towards their fishing banks, and she 
stood on her course alone, the talk on 
board her was of the hyperborean seas 
ahead, whose dread and danger the men 
knew and had dared; and of the great 
whales whose capture is such fierce ex- 
citement and large profit. Many days’ 
sail pass by before the “ finners” appear, 
but at length the gentlemen see them, 
and their ill-concealed admiration seems 
uncalled for by the crew, to whom these 
wonderful creatures are very small deer 
indeed, the mere outlying “ wilde fowle ” 
of the ice realm, gliding on the surface 
of the calm clear sea with a sudden, gen- 
tle motion, and heaving a loud “ p-o-o-f” 
as they come by the ship, whence they 
are watched in strictest silence. The 
marvels of the Northern Seas come 
quickly ; Van Mayen’s Island lies in the 
ship’s course, and as they near it, the 
whole air is alive with white-winged 
armies of sea birds, the high cliffs being 
tenanted by another host at rest; two 
rocks stand out from the land, exactly 
resembling swift-sailing ships, coming on 
with all sails set, and heeling over to the 
gale; and the icy peak of Beerenberg 
rises above the sea level 6,870 feet. The 
beach had a history to tell full of warn- 
ing, and yet of weird attraction, for here 
were bits of whale-boats reduced to 
matchwood by the frightful action of the 
boisterous seas ; fragments of wrecks of 
ships that had fought bravely against the 
ice, but had been beaten ; bits of masts 
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of merchant vessels; huge piles of drift- 
wood, once stately trees on the side of 
some Siberian river, now stranded on 
the Arctic coast, and the little tunnels 
with which the sea-worms had perforated 
it in every direction tenantless, for the 
wood-borers cannot live in the tempera- 
ture of the awful Arctic seas. The wild 
duck and the white fox have the island to 
themselves, and beyond it lies the true 
commencement of the west ice, the surge 
of the heavy sea breaking upon the outer 
edge of the huge floating masses, and the 
illimitable distance laden with heavy 
blocks, interspersed with flat snow. 
Surely here is the end of all things, and 
no ship can ever get beyond this beauti- 
ful barrier, this spray-sprinkled diadem 
on the brow of the awful Ice King, shin- 
ing with almost’ unbearable lustre of 
rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and sap- 
phires ; and the thundering sound of the 
disrupted masses which strew the sea is 
the warning of dismissal. They heed 
neither, but sail towards the densest part, 
through a fringe of broken ice in a heav- 
ing sea, forcing the schooner at all speed, 
and charging the most likely place for an 
entrance, as the surge rises and falls 
with awful fury. They get through, for 
they have men on board who are accus- 
tomed to deal with ice, to hit it carefully, 
and turn it gently from its way; and the 
wonderful operation succeeds, the 
schooner stands out to sea in a broad 
channel, with ice walls on either side, 
and the first terrific barrier lies between 
them and all life that is less than Arctic. 
At first it is a little difficult to grow ac- 
customed to the absence of darkness, 
then the perpetual light becomes pleas- 
ant; but there must be = some 
confusion about time, especially when 
occupation is either severe toil or strong 
excitement, when danger is never absent 
for long, and every object is absolutely 
strange and novel. To drift off into the 
indistinguishable fog on an ice layer, 
when in pursuit of a family of seals, 
wariest and most tantalizing of crea- 
tures, is only an incident, and then the 
sailors begin to recall dismal precedents. 
“ You remember them ’ere chaps as was 
left in this here way, and was all froze to 
death ?” says one to another. “ As for 
that ship, Enterprise, I assure you, Sir,” 
says a third, “ we could speak to the men 
on the ice, but could not get at them! 
blowing a gale and freezing hard at the 
time! thermometer 4o degrees below 
zero! We did all we could; the oars 


and foremasts were tied together to try 
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and reach them by means of a raft, when 
they disappeared in the fog, lost to sight, 
though not to memory, and they all per- 
ished!” The whaling boats are in req- 
uisition, and the shoals of seals multiply, 
as the schooner sails northward under 
the never-setting sun, amid a scene of si- 
lent desolation, and frequently muffled in 
dense fog, awfully insignificant, alien, 
and alone. Suddenly they are “beset 
with ice,” and find themselves contem- 
plating an aspect of nature “such as the 
painter might imagine, or the poet, with 
his lying license might invent, or the im- 
agination of a sleeper could fancy in 
dreams of night.” A great storm is 
blowing over the unfrozen sea far away, 
but the schooner, fastened to a bit of ice, 
whose two pr. jecting tongues keep off 
the pressure of the outer ice, which has 
closed them up within 200 yards, lies in 
deep calm. A boat is lowered, and the 
men sit in dead silence in it, watching 
for the narwhal, which are blowing near, 
and throwing up little jets of vapour 
from the blowholes on either side of the 
head. The harpooner is ready, the tubs 
and the line are prepared ; but the nar- 
whal is difficult game ; he goes at tre- 
mendous speed, and his range of vision 
is wide ; so that when he is dragged on 
to the ice, with his spotted hide and his 
polished horn, he is a trophy of the first 
class. Great hordes of this curious 
mammal travel through the Arctic seas, 
tusk to tusk and tail to tail, like a regi- 
ment of cavalry, thousands strong, and 
their play in great ice-encircled water- 
wastes is wonderful to see, as their dap- 
pled sides curve close to the surface, and 
the tilting swords are thrust above the 
waves in their reckless lunges ; or they 
suddenly skim along the surface, curve 
their backs, and plunge headlong down, 
following the vagaries of some chosen 
leader. When the crew of the schooner 
had killed their first narwhal, they made 
a vast fireplace out of his remains, the 
openings between the ribs serving the 
purpose of a grate, packed in saat and 
oakum, and set fire to the materials, in 
order that the odorous fumes might at- 
tract any bears that might be in the 
neighbourhood. But neither narwhal 
nor bear causes such excitement as the 
real “right whale,” the tremendous giant 
of the seas, with the likeness of a man’s 
head and face in the roof of his mouth ; 
whose coming is waited for in speechless 
expectation, whose capture is the hardest 
work that men can do, whose value re- 
pays for all the labour and all the risk 
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even men who have no eyes for the 
beauty and no sense of the sublimity of 
the scene. They are sailing on a silver 
sea, in the wonderful Arctic sunlight, 
which is unlike light in any other region, 
in the still, intoxicating air which fills 
their veins with life and thrills them with 
a strange happiness; past iridescent 
caves rising out of the pure water, — 
they can see far back into them, where 
the upper edges are festooned with a 
dazzling ornament like a network of lace 
composed of fine gems, the fringe 
gleams in the prismatic light with every 
motion of the waves, and the fairy halls 
are filled with awful sound. What mar- 
vellous, constant beauty and life where 
man is only a brief accident! Prowling 
in the distance are two Polar bears, 
which the crew kill, and whose stomachs 
are found to be quite empty. A few 
days more and a herd of walrus is re- 
ported;—(some of the _ individuals 
which compose it look, in the drawing of 
them, like very fat elderly men lying on 
their stomachs placidly and _ happily 
drunk) : —so, with terrible interludes of 
danger, when the schooner was driven 
helplessly into the floes, and with con- 
stant endurance of extreme fatigue, they 
came to Spitzbergen, and found magnifi- 
cent reindeer, the noblest of the Arctic 
creatures. These are extremely difficult 
to stalk through the ice ravines and snow 
valleys, for though they have no knowl- 
edge of man and his murderous propen- 
sities, their keen scent warns them that 
something strange is near. And they 
love each other, poor faithful beasts! 
with a love stronger than fear or the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. “Mr. Leigh 
Smith, sailing in Benlopen Straits in 
1871, shot a large stag, but could not get 
near its companion ; as they were a long 
way from the ship, he had the head an 

horns removed, and brought along with 
him to his schooner. They saw the sur- 
vivor go to the headless remains, and 
then follow the party to the ship. As it 
lingered on the shore, a man quietly 
landed from the boat and shot it.” Over 
the grand beauty of the still transparent 
water of King’s Bay; the enormous 
mountains, every foot of their frontage 
occupied by a sea-bird, until numbers 
fail to give any notion of their myriads ; 
and the great glacier which occupies the 
upper part of the harbour, and fills the 
mind with awe—the marvellous Arctic 
light is shining, and glorifies all that it 
illuminates. But where the grandeur 
and the beauty are greatest, there the 
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solitude is most appalling, and nowhere 
on the earth does man feel his weakness 
and insignificance so much as here, 
amidst the awful desolation. Once the 
schooner’s voyagers saw the rare snow- 
goose of Spitzbergen. They had as- 
cended a ledge of rocks, 800 feet above 
the sea-level ; slowly they made their 
ascent to the steep brow of the crags, 
and found themselves near the edge of a 
deep blue lake, the surface of which was 
as smooth as a! mirror. On it were re- 
posing a number of large geese, pure 
white, resting undisturbed in the awful 
solitude. At sight of the intruders they 
rose and flew towards them, making for 
the open sea. Very soon after this, the 
schooner had to begin her homeward 
voyage ; symptoms of the Arctic winter 
which proud man must not dare to brave, 
which hunts him out of the ice kingdom 
as mercilessly as he hunts its furred and 
feathered creatures, had set in. So the 
ship headed homewards, and one day 
late in September she sailed up the 
Humber, with a garland hanging from 
the masthead, in true whaler fashion. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE GERMAN OLD CATHOLIC BISHOP. 


THE German Mercury prints a bio- 
graphical sketch of the Old Catholic 
Bishop Reinkens, who has just been con- 
secrated Bishop of Germany. He was 
born at Burtscheid, near Aachen, on the 
first of March, 1821, sothat he is nowin 
his fifty-third year. His father owned a dis- 
tillery and some little property, which he 
was unfortunate enough tolose. On that 
account Reinkens, after his mother’s 
death in 1836, had to work for the support 
of his father at manual labour. But it 
was soon evident that he was qualified 
fora more dignified occupation. In the 
autumn of 1840. he entered the Quarta 
of the Gymnasium at Aachen, passed 
through the “ Tertia” and “ Unterprima,” 
and in the summer of 1844 completed the 
course. Hethen went to Bonn, where 
he studied with so much zeal and success 
that in his first year he received the prize 
from the philosophical faculty for an 
essay on “The Idea and Definition of 
Virtue among the Greeks.” In the 
autumn of 1847 he passed his theological 
examinations at Cologne in the first class, 
then entered the priests’ seminary there, 





was first among the candidates for exam- 
ination, and on the 3rd of September, 
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1848, was ordaineda priest. He resumed 
his studies at Bonn, having, on account 
of “ distinguished theological attain- 
ments,” obtained a State stipendium (or 
scholarship) for two years, and prepared 
his doctor’s dissertation. He went to 
Munich in 1849, and was made “ Doctor 
theologiz ” with the “nota eminentiz. ” 
In March, 1850, he went to Breslau, 
where he lectured on Church history as 
a Privatdocent. The following year his 
work on Clement of Alexandria was pub- 
lished, and in the spring of 1853 he be- 
came extraordinary, and four years after- 
wards ordinary, Professor of Church 
history. Until 1865 he had been thrice 
Dean of the Catholic theological faculty, 
and from 1865 to 1866 he was Rector of 
the University of Breslau. From 1851 to 
1861 the claims of his office prevented 
any great = activity. Since Jan- 
uary 20, 1853, he had been first cathedral 
preacher, in which capacity he delivered 
the Sunday sermons in the cathedral 
church at Breslau till Easter, 1858. He 
then resigned the office in order to have 
leisure for literary pursuits. For the 
same reason he resigned his canonry in 
1857, and in 1858 the provostship of St. 
Hedwig in Berlin. His literary labours 
bore rich fruits. In the year 1861 ap- 
peared his history of the Leopold Uni- 
versity until its union with that of Frank- 
fort ; in 1864 his monographs on “ Hilary 
of Poitiers” and “ The Hermit of St. 
Hieronymus ; ” in 1865 “- Martin of 
Tours ;” and in 1866 “The History of 
the Philosophy of St. Augustine.” A 
prolonged residence in Rome (1867 to 
1868) gave him a profound view of the 
unwholesome condition of the Roman 
Church, and nerved him to continue his 
study of the ancients. As the fruit of 
this resolution in May, 1870, was pub- 
lished his “ Aristotle upon Art,” which 
induced the philosophical faculty of Leip- 
zig to appoint him in 1871 “ Doctor phil- 
osophie honoris caus4.” His experi- 
ences in Rome also stimulated him to in- 
vestigate closely the historical causes of 
the decline of the Roman Church. 
Through the proceedings at the Council 
the duty of continuing such studies was 
more than ever impressed on Reinkens. 
With all the energy of his character he 
devoted himself to study, and entered 
upon the struggle with Rome which his 
inquiries more and more convinced him 
was inevitable. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
ROME AND ITS ADVERSARIES. 


FAR above all small questions of cur- 
rent politics, changes of Ministries, sub- 
stitution of Republics for Monarchies, or 
Monarchies for Republics, stand the two 
ot questions of the times in which we 
ive—the question as to what will be 
the issue of the contest between the la- 
bouring classes and their employers, and 
the question as to what will be the issue 
of the contest between the Church of Rome 
and its adversaries. The two questions 
are even beginning to interlace on the Con- 
tinent, and those who dread the working- 
man denounce him as the enemy of 
religion as well as the enemy of prop- 
erty andcomfort. In England the distrust 
of the labourer and the weariness and 
disgust produced in the minds of quiet 
people by perpetual strikes show them- 
selves in the comparatively mild form of 
an alienation of wavering Liberals from 
their party, and an inclination to see 
whether a Conservative Government can- 
not impart a more healthy tone to so- 
ciety. But on the Continent, and es- 
pecially in France, there is a very large 
and active party which proclaims as 
loudly and persistently as it can that the 
only way to get the labourer into a right 
frame of mind again as regards his work 
and wages is to submit him once more to 
the old authority of a despotic religion. 
The pre-eminent thought in minds of this 
type is that half measures, half religions, 
and half governments have failed. They 
have encouraged an amount of liber y 
with which they have not been able to 
cope after it has attained its full force. 
They have made men discontented, 
disorderly, and unhappy, and if mankind 
is ever to be happy again, it must return 
to the paths it has deserted. There is 
nothing new in this, as there have always 
been in every age crowds of people who 
have thought that the only reason why 
governments ever failed was that they did 
not govern enough, and that religious au- 
thorities should seize hold of every man 
from his cradle to his grave, and, with the 
aid of the civil authorities working submis- 
sively under them, should take care that 
he did not come to harm, or bring others 
to harm in this world or the next. What 
is new, at least in this generation, is the 
determined and thorough manner in 
which this view of human life is now as- 
serted in the face of the violent opposi- 
tion it excites. In every direction the 


Absolutist party takes the ground of re- 
jecting every compromise, and of carry- 
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ing out its theories without heeding any 
of the limits which common sense or the 
strength of counter-theories might im- 
pose. In politics itis engaged in a fierce 
combat, beating down Republicans, sneer- 
ing at Constitutionalists, spreading the 
peace of silence wherever it can reach. 
In religion it is loth to trouble itself with 
evidences, modest misgivings, limited 
adoration. It is determined to have mir- 
acles and visions, and it has them. dt 
delights in every form of mysticism and 
pietistic rapture. It sees in every event 
of life a judgment or a blessing according 
to its prepossessions. And then all this 
fervour and this distaste for half measures 
constantly find force and support in the 
dogma of infallibility which has so largely 
changed the attitude of the Church to 
the Civil Power. One mouth now pro- 
nounces absolutely and unquestionably 
what is right ; and all bargains with the 
Civil Power—concordats, vetoes on 
bishops, and other devices by which the 
State kept the Church somewhat in the 
background — now seem out of date. 
The Pope alone ‘is to speak, and kings, 
and emperors, and presidents have but to 
listen. 

The consequences of this new attitude 
of the Absolutist or Ultramontane - 
are rapidly making themselves felt all 
over the world. It was because the Irish 
bishops would have all or nothing that 
the very liberal offer made on the part of 
the State by Mr. Gladstone to the Irish 
Catholics was rejected, and the problem 
of Irish Education was deferred to a re- 
mote future. In Germany the collision 
between Church and State grows every 
day more intense. There the State isa 
great power, and its means of annoying 
a religious body which defies it are very 
considerable. On neither side is there 
any flinching. The Government has 
armed itself with new laws, and is reso- 
lutely putting them in force, and it has 
taken under its protection that small 
body of Catholics which openly stands 
aloof from the bulk of the community to 
which it lately belonged, and rejects the 
dogma of infallibility. The legislation 
of the summer has enabled the Prussian 
authorities to inspect and decide on the 
merits of every clerical institution, and 
Commissioners are at work who do their 
duty without any hesitation, and insist on 
the secrets of every institution being re- 
vealed to them. If they report against 
an institution and their report is approved 
of, the institution is at once closed. 
Schoolmasters are warned that they must 
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not belong to those Catholic associations 
which are pronounced to be dangerous, 
or they will forthwith be dismissed. The 
Archbishop of Posen has been sentenced 
toaheavy fine for contravention of the new 
laws, and the State authorities have given 
notice in a town where an incumbent was 
appointed by an Archbishop in a manner 
not permitted by the law, that the State 
will not recognise any of the acts per- 
formed by this ecclesiastic, and, more 
especially, that marriages celebrated by 
him will be considered invalid, and that 
children baptized by him will need to be 
rebaptized. The Courts have also inter- 
vened to help the Government. They 
have decided that the Old Catholics are 
not Dissenters, and that they are a reli- 
gious body recognized by the law, so that 
attacks on their worship by their Ulitra- 
montane enemies may be punished as 
libellous. The Government, adopting 
this view, and carrying it out to its nat- 
ural conclusion, has not only refused to 
interfere with the Old Catholics, but has 
appointed an Old Catholic to be an in- 
spector of schools in a district where a 
large portion of the schools he will have 
to inspect belong to Catholics. The 
Ultramontanes pay as little attention as 
they possibly can to the decrees of the 
State, will not come when they are sent 
for, or do as they are bid, and keep doing 
what they are forbidden to do by law. 
That they will be in some degree strength- 
ened by the severe measures taken to 
coerce them, that their ardour will grow 
more intense, that their secret associa- 
tions will become more powerful, and 
that they will gain in coherence and or- 
ganization, is tolerably certain. But 
whether the State may not in the long 
run and on the whale beat them, and 
make the mass of Germans hold aloof 
from them, is still uncertain. The Gov- 
ernment has on its side the idea of the 
State and of its authority whichis now 
so deeply planted in the German mind. 
It has also the national spirit, which sees 
in German Ultramontanes the friends of 
France and the enemies of the Father- 
land. But perhaps what will tell for the 
Government more than anything is that 
it daily becomes clearer from the experi- 
ence of other countries that a nation 
must, since the promulgation of the dog- 
ma of infallibility, either quarrel with 
Ultramontanism or bow to it. Germans 
might get tired of a purely German con- 
test, but when they look beyond Germany 
they will see that what is happening to 
them is happening to a great many other 
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people also, and that they must in some 
shape or other take their share in a 
struggle that is almost universal. 

If there was one place more than an- 
other where it might have been supposed 
that Ultramontanism would find none of 
that moderate resistance which consists 
not in breaking away from religion, but 
in attempting to set bounds to ecclesias- 
tical power, it was South America. But 
even there the quarrel which is di tract- 
ing Germany has begun to rage. The 
State in Brazil finds itself defied by the 
Church, and the State in Brazil is tolera- 
bly strong and respects itself, and does 
not feel disposed to do exactly what it is 
told to do by ecclesiastics of the modern 
type. The Bishops in Brazil have ven- 
tured on two measures which have 
placed them in antagonism with the Gov- 
ernment. They have introduced, with- 
out the permission of the Govenment, 
which is legally necessary for the pur- 

ose, Papal decrees, and put them in 
orce, and they have taken upon them- 
selves to excommunicate Freemasons, 
and to refuse them the rites of the Church. 
It may be added that very recently a new 
set of bishops, foreigners and violent 
Ultramontanes, have been imposed on 
the country by Rome, while the local 
clergy has still some feelings of indepen- 
dence remaining. Thus exactly the same 
questions which have arisen in Germany 
are arising in Brazil. The three main 
offences of the Prussian bishops in the 
eyes of the Government were that they 
set up the law as promulgated by the 
Pope above the law of the State, that 
they abused the power of excommunica- 
tion, and that they were parties to a sys- 
tem by which Catholic Germany was 
flooded with importations of foreign eccle- 
siastics. To make the bishops and their 
inferiors obey the State laws, to keep 
their power of excommunication within 
the narrowest possible limits, and to 
drive foreign ecclesiastics out of the 
country, were the aims which those 
who framed the new Prussian ecclesias- 
tical legislation had constantly in view. 
Whether the State, if pushed to extremi- 
ties in Brazil, will adopt measures of 
equal vigour, it is as yet too early to say ; 
but at present the Emperor and his ad- 
visers appear determined not to shrink, 
and they are said to be effectually sup- 
ported by popular opinion. In Europe 
the contest is perpetually assuming a 
political form which in some degree con- 
ceals the true character. It has a ten- 


dency to merge itself in the general quar- 
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rel between France and Germany. The 
Swiss Government has been among the 
foremost to withstand the new ecclesias- 
tical onslaught, and it is said that the 
Ultramontane party in Switzerland has re- 
cently applied for aid to the new French 
Government; while the Italian Govern- 
ment has given a public intimation of its 
conviction that the new-born fervour of 
French officials for pilgrimages and ex- 
piatory churches and clerical intrusion 
into the army constitute a menace to 
Italy which it would be folly to disregard. 
But with regard to Brazil, there is no 
political question of the kind. If there 
is to be a war of revenge, Brazil can 
help neither party, and it is therefore in 
the highest degree instructive to find 
that there too the new dogma is produc- 
ing a crisis essentially the same as that 
through which Germany and Switzerland 
and Italy are passing. 


From Saint Pauls. 
A FOG ON THE THAMES. 


Just now a growing fog has gathered 
on the river; not thick enough —at any 
rate, as yet—to stop the traffic, but giv- 
ing so weird a look to everything which 
it invests as to be worth a note or two. 
It is a June, nota November, fog. The 
subtropical plants in Battersea Park 
seem quite at home in the sultry haze ; 
but the lilacs and the laburnum and the 
hawthorns and the chesnuts, white and 
red, and the ribbon flower-borders look 
strangely dim, while again the rich, moist 
grass, seen close at hand, shines as if 
giving off its own light. A stray park- 
keeper with dimmed gilt bands and but- 
tons, one or two solitaries dreaming on 
the clammy garden-seats, a stray gardener 
who looks up from his work and silently 
gazes at a passer-by with cowlike eyes, a 
lounging waiter yawning in the midst of 
a jumble of empty benches and tables, 
and two or three little children dodging 
in and out between them like mice, are 
the only people one meets in the whole 
of the damp, gauze-muffled park. Leaden 
and smooth and indistinct, with b!urred- 
green reflections, spreads the ornamental 
water, like a lagoon in which yellow fever 
and a Cuban slaver might be hiding. A 
water-fowl rises with a scurry of wings to 
alight unseen with a dully audible splash. 
Two black swans glide about noiselessly, 
or talking to each other in the voice 
which is said to be excellent in woman, 
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twisting their long necks to crop the 
blades of the flowering flags, or lifting 
their red beaks to the leaves of the over- 
hanging trees. The lazy ripple of the 
river on the pebbly strand at the foot of 
the water-side of the park —so trim in 
its core, so rough at its edges — sug- 
— a trip upon the water. Let us take 

oat at the pier hard by. Old Chelsea 
Church and the old trees and houses of 
Cheyne Walk have a Fata Morgana look. 
Two white wager-boats, pulled by white- 
clad spectres, dart out of the mist ahead, 
and dart into the mist astern —emblems 
reversed in life. A train thunders over 
the railway-bridge, adding a coil of slug- 
gishly curling snowy vapour to the mouse- 
coloured mist. A_ black lighter —one 
long sweep sprawling like a broken fin, 
the other tugged at, doggedly though 
seemingly lazily, by the lighterman, 
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of towered masonery formed by Lambeth 
Palace and Church. As we zigzag from 
side to side, the mist-bordered reaches 
of the river look like wide lakes. We 
run in so close to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment that, in spite of the mist, we can 
see the scaled-off look of the stones of 
that magnificent modern-antique ready- 
made: to one who has crossed the line, 
ithe noses of some of the sculptured 
figures suggest a memory of the time 
lwhen the skin peeled off his nose in 
curly shavings, though from a very differ- 
ent cause. Red and white St. Thomas’s 
Hospital on the other side might serve 
for a dyspeptically despondent butcher’s 
dream of vanishing raw beef. When, 
under graceful Westminster-Bridge, the 
| funnel comes down, like a hemlock-stalk 
half cut in two by stick of idle wanderer 
practising sword exercise — most ungen- 











whose sulky features are indistinguish- | erously making use of its monopolized 
able — flounders past like a wounded | privilege to smoke abaft itself, by clog- 
whale. Tiers of black lighters, as gloomy | ing our nostrils and defiling our shirt- 
as if they were meant for Titans’ floating | fronts with unconsumed carbon —the 
hearses, loom alongside the shore’s|fog is thickening so that we begin to 
blurred higgledy-piggledy of piles and | doubt whether our boat will get beyond 
wharfs and cranes, and “travellers” on| Hungerford; but, just as we have 
_ timber skeletons, and coal, and | passed Hungerford Bridge, 

rick and stone, and chimney-pots and 

drain-pipes. At Nine Elms there is a 
maze of curving and crossing rails that 
look like half-obliterated fork-scratches 
on a_ greasy plate, with stumbling| The sudden sunbeam gleams but for a 
horses. straining at lead-coloured and | few moments, but it has turned the em- 
mud-coloured trucks, and men —clad | bankment granite, and Somerset House 
resumably in green corduroy, but;and Waterloo Bridge into shimmering 
ooking exactly like chimney-sweeps—|snow, the embankment gardens into 
shouting huskily to the ‘horses and glistening emerald; it has lit up church 
One another under the supervision of) vanes and windows in dusty brick houses, 
mist-magnified overseers, also leaden-; glorified straw-laden barges, even grimy 
hued. The extinguisher turrets of Mil- | coal-barges—and then it vanishes as 
bury Penitentiary perk up, blurred,|suddenly as it came. As we flap the 
above the blurred jumble of its dirty-| brown waters into dingy cream on our 
drab brick: the mist gives the place a| way to our City wharf, we pass bilious- 
Bastille look of mystery. The Lambeth looking blotches of artificial light in 
embankment glimpses through the murky | Temple chambers and riverside ware- 
air like a long line of pale ghosts drawn! houses: fog in her sober drab livery hath 
up along the banks of Styx; it is just once more all things clad when our skip- 
possible to make out that builders are per sidles his boat like a shying horse 


Apollo’s arrow flashes through the murk, 
And flashes back in shattered gold. 





somewhere at work in the dark jumble 


| up to the Allhallows pier. 





A project has been set on foot by Colonel 
Grant, so well known from his African travels, 
to form a loan exhibition of skulls and horns 
of hollow-horned animals, in order that by 
observation and comparison of a large number 
of characteristic specimens, facts may be ob- 
tained regarding the form, sexual characters, 
and locality of each particular species. It is 
propdsed to have as many as from twenty to 


! fifty specimens of each species, so as to be able 
‘to form groups representing every stage in the 
life of each, as also to show the varieties of 
species in different localities. When from 
three to five thousand specimens of the one 
| hundred and fifty existing species have been 
| promised, means will be taken to secure the 
‘most suitable place in London for their exhi- 
bition, Nature. 





